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— -. BEE-KEEPERS. 
ea 4We can convince 
you that you can get 
double the amount of 
Figs. Honey in the most 
convenient and sale- 
able form by using our Improved 
sectional Honey Boxes, Combs 
are built true in the sections every 


time. Boxes sell for more than first 
wa cost (with Honey Hives cheaper and 








“hy, better than the best. Try them. 
Address, BARKER & DICER, 


Marshall, Mich, 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


FROM THE HAMLIN APIARY, 

AFE arrival and purity guaranteed: 
h Prices.—One tested queen in May, $4 or5 
for $18. Single queens, 5ve less in each suc- 
ceeding month during the season, Cut lum- 
ber fora 16 frame Langstroth Hive. Priceson 
application. BARNUM & PEYTON 
5m3pd Edgeficld June tion, Tenn 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


0 BLACK BEES to interfere with pure 
AN fertilization. Unwarranted Queens 
$1.00, Warranted $3.60, from daughters 
of imported stock, or home bred Full Colonies 
Italian Bees $13, Address, 


J. OATMAN & CO, 
Dundee, Kane Co, Ills. 


NEW YORK HONEY HOUSE 


is now permanently established at 
Nos, 208, 210 and 212, South 5th Avenue, 
and 50 and 52, Grand St., New York, 


near Broadway, where I am fully prepared to pay 
cash on delivery of goods. 


— 


ITALIAN 











aprly 





MRS. 8S. E. SPAIDS. 


QUEEN BEES 


IN THE 


HIGHEST GRADE OF PURITY 


Sent by Mail Post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested queens, each ... $3.00 
Warranted queens, each 1.50 





. These Queens are all young and bred from 

Imported Mothers, and those who purchase 
tested queens, can rely on them to breed from. 
Queens furnished on short notice, and in all 
cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Brown Leghorn and 8S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. 
Eggs of the above varieties for hatching, safely 
packed and shipped by express, at $1.50 per 
doz. Safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 


T. N. HOLLETT, 


Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio. 
aprly 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


E'OR 1875. 
breed Italian Queens for the com- 
ing season from imported mothers of un- 
doubted purity, safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed in every shipment. Prices very low, 
Circulars sent free. Address, D. P. MYERS, 
4y1 West Sulem, Wayne Co., 0, 


y x 
fj] FEEDER. 
: The BEST in use, 
ate by mail 75 cents, 
q) Circular free. Address 
C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
fill} Sprout Brook, N.Y, 


SHALL 








BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

5S Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2, 
For 10c. additional we send “MAGNIFICENT 

PREMIUM Ross,” Elegant Descriptive Cata- 

logue sent free to ali who apply. THE 

BANGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 

West Grove, C hester Co., Pa. 
apetes 


QUEENS AND FULL STOCK, 
ALSO FIRST CLASS POULTRY FOR‘%5 
Orders for 1875 booked now. 


Address, 
R. M. ARGO, 
(jan15tf) Lowell, Garrard, Co., Ky. 


HONEY BOXES. 


WILL furnish the wood (4 pieces, top, bot- 
tom and ends for one of the Best, Sime- 
piest and Cheapest boxes in the market, size, 
4'4x6x514 inches high, or will vary the size to 
suit purchasers at the following re duced rates: 
+) 00 per hundred for 500 or more at one time, 
$5.59 per hundred, for Jess than 400. Will 
send any quantity desired. Also a hundsome 
Bronzed Label, 75c. per hundred. Samples 
of both by mail, 25 cents. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address, GEO. H. WELLS, 
aprm4pd Middletown, Conn. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR 1875. 


\ Y Queens have given general satisfaction. 
P This season I am prepared torear early, 
aud sell as cheap as the cheapest. Purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Special terms to 
agents. Send for circular and price list. Ad- 
dress, REV. J. FE. KEARNS, 
Waterloo, Juniata Co., Pa. 


For Circular 


Bee Management. 


NY one interested in controling bees 
with pleasure and profit, will procure 


Quinby’s Smoker sent by mail, $1.6". 
Bees and supplies never before offered, will 
be furnished by 
M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, Mont.Co.,N Y. 
Send for circular and price list. 
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AGENTS WANTEI 








COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


Send for Free Catalogue, and send now 
while you think of it. 


THE CLIMAX BEE-HIVE 


Has now been before the public two years, and 
those first to use it are now our best customers, 
It has received the premium wherever exhib- 
ited, we the New Jersy State Fair 
and the Fair of the Great AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE of New York City. Either part of 
the Hive can be removed without disturbing the 
other. A feature entirely new. Bee-fixtures 
of all kinds, constantly on hand, and so cheap 
that Agents have a GRAND CHANCE to make 
Money. Address, 
KING & SISSION. 

61 Hudson St., New York, 

Reference, Mrs. E. s. Tupper. aprim im 


Established i in 1865. 


THE HONEY HOUSE 


C. 0. PERRINE, 


Cor. Lake and Market Streets, 
CHICAGO 
8s Honey bought for Cash. <%y 
jan7vitf 


PARKER H. SWEET, JR., & C0., 


American & Foreign Patents 
And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


Federal Buildings, 8S. E. Cor. 7th and F 
P.O. Box 251, Washington. D. C. Correspondence 
invited from persons inter sted in Patent mat- 
Advice and consultation without charge. 
Book of Instructions sent free on receipt of 
stamp to any address. mayly 


NOR SALE.—Ten stocks of Italian bees, 
with tested queen in each, in L. L. L 
frames, price $10.00 per stock. Also ten stocks 
in common hives with teste * queen in each, 

price 38.00 each stock. A. BRADLEY, 
Lee, Mass. 


Sts., 


ters, 


LADIES READ THis! 


PLANTS BY MAIL 


PACKAGE AND POSTAGE FREF. 
Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
15 Verbenas, 1 kinds, - - - - - = = $1.00 
12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds, - - - - = = 1.00 
12 Bedding Plants, 12 kinds, - - - - = 1.00 
8 Roses,S kinds, - - - - - -« - = = =i3.0 
8 Geraniums, 8 kinds, - - - - 1,00 


Ail named sorts, out choice. 100 ‘ th er things 


cheap, A premium offered to clubs. <A 66- 
page Catalogue free, 2ist year, 400 acres, 11 
greenhouses 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
mT Paine eville , Lake Co. 1 Uhio, 


ITALIAN BEES. 


ULL stock, £15.00 each. Tested Queens in 
May, £4.00 each; after June ist 53.00 each: 
Warranted Queens in May, $3.00 each; after 
June Ist, $2.50 each, Six forsiz.00. Bred from 
Imported and selected stock. Sent by mail, 
Eggs from Light Brahma Fow!s,£1.50 per dozen, 
Address, 7, @. McGAW., 
Lock box 64, Monmouth, Warren Co., II. 
aprsm 


4 








QUEEN CITY APIARY FOR 1876. 


Thankful for past patronage, we again pre- 






sent our card for the com ing scason, hoping to 
be able to supply our humerous customers 
with the Cheapest and Best Ap ar ian Sup= 
Plies in the Market. Consistin in part of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 


AND KNIVES,’ 


Wax Extr: — Bee-Hives made oreut for 
nailing, Hy y Boxes, Square Honey Jars, 
Labels, Corks “and Ceps io fit, Tce-Feeders, 
Bee-Veils. Rubber Gloves, Gur New sinoker, 


Safety Queen Cages, Straw Mats, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Full si — ol allan bees, also Imported 
and Home bred Italian Queens, of the hi t 
grade of purity. For further particuk 
3c. Stamp for our 24 page “Tihustrats i 
and Apiarian Supp!y¥ list for i875, and 

ew 


ail letters and ord 

J. W. WINDER & CO 
Importers and Bre — rs of Italian Bees, 
apr6m No, 3, Plum St., ¢ neinat 





ches 
ars, send 
Cireular 
address 


, Ohio. 


Excellent “Bee. Book?” 


OUND Volumes of the Nationat Bee ve Jour- 
B nal for ISTi ofw ‘hie h Mrs. Tupper w as edit- 
rod sent for 50 ce ‘mt Ss, post eo on ap plication 

} E TUPPER, 


“Italic in Bee © ie Ss ‘etues. 


Iowa. 
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EaaGs! Eaes !—After June 1, we 
will sell eggs from Houden, White Leghorn 
and Brahma fowls, at 32 per sitting. All 


Kees! 


our eggs are from choice birds of best 
strains. The THoudens are of our own im- 
pertation and the best in the West. 


M.S. & M. L. Turprer. 
Des Moine: 


s, Lowa. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A depressed, irritable state of mind: 
a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling: no 
enersy or animation; confused mst 
weak memory, often with debilitating 
involuntary dise harses, The consequenc 
exercise, Mental overwork or iadiiecretions. 
This NERVOUS DEBILETY finds a sover- 
eign cure in HiMPHREYsS’ HoME- 
+ halagebo one SPECIFIC, No. 28, It tones up 

e system, arrests disch arges, dispells the 

‘ntalgloom and despondency, and rejuve- 
hates the entire sysiem,. It is perfectly harm- 
ssand always eflicient. Price $5, fora pack- 
»ze of five boxes anda large 32 vial of powder, 
which is important in old. serious cases, or 
per single box. Sold by ALL Druggists, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, 
HUMPHREYs’ SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE CO., No. 562 Broapway, N. Y, 


MELROSE APIARY 


—-OoFr— 


R. W. HARRISON, 
Practical Apiarian & Breeder of lralian Bees. 


AM prepared to furnish Pure Queens, from 


imported mothers, tested, at the fuilowing 
prices: 
(ne Quer Rg 656d 0 ees ccenectcsreeerserseeel 3.00 
De: ) bbkovacsendccaednernchterebine 165.50 
ND ase ddts 0.06 tna er korean 30.00 


Colonies in shipping boxes, eight frames, 12x12 
iu., With Queen from imported mother, delivered 
at nearest express office, (purity and safe arrival 
vuaranteed,) for $10.00; in American hives, for 


$14.00. Address R. W. HARRISON, 
jinue3m Melrose, Rockingham Co., Va. 


| 


\ 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 


Italian Queens, Pure and Prolific! 
FRANK BENTON, 
College Apiary, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Bee-Keepers, send for circular. 6m3 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Imported Mother, 





Co ere $3.00 eac h. 
Warranted Queens,............... 20 ‘ 
EE ® cranciecadsaveed 1.00 “* 


Address 
M. E. McMASTER, 
Shelbyville, She ‘by Co., Mo. 


Orders solicited. 
6m4 


7MPTY - COMB, 15 to 20 ce nts per square foot, 

Discount on large orders. Send stamp for 
samples and particulars, Address immediately, 

6m1 4 J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


Italian Queens. 


VWIOICE ITALIAN QUEENS reared in 
J tull colonies after June Ist, at the fol- 
lowing prices, v we Tested Queens, $ >. 00 
each 5 “warranted, S3 each; 5 or over, $2.50 
each. W.D. WRIG IT, 
Knowersville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


IND reader, 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 
we will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE,” Simply write your address plainly 
on a postal card and address 
I. ROOT & CQ., 








if you are in any way inter- 


Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


FINWO choice Houdans and two White Leghorn 

Cockerels. Allpremium birds. The Houdans 

and White Leghorns are the best of the Non Set- 
ting breeds. Address, MILLY TUPPER, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Porous, Doutle. Walled Bee Hive | 


rYINueE! 0 eins winters have firmly established 








the fact that it winters bees safely 
every time on their summer stands. Circular 
of testimonials free. Agents wanted. For 


recommendations, see 
December. 


American Bee Journal for 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Lowa. 


, Tug 
"IOUJOM poystodumy woz ‘uvrpeyy eng 


‘SN3anNO 


*SIOUITLL “O) stonboay ‘vuSsavug 


“O00 ® QINOD ‘) 
FOR SALE! 


10 COLONIES OF BEES. and Farm of 69 
acres; extra good location. Average re- 
reipts per colony per annum for four years, $14.00. 
i have to change climate on account of health. 
For particulars, address G. M. DALE, 
june75tf Border Plains, Lowa. 
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How to Transfer Bees. 


A subscriber writes us to know how 
to change bees without loss, from the 
round, log, square gum or common hive 
to movable frame hives. 





As this is a timely question, we give an 
answer at length. 

The best time to do this is about the 
season of swarming, Which season varies 
with the latitude and climate. In the 
Northern States, June is the month of 
swarms ;in the Middle and Southern States 
they come with early 
bloom, 


and abundant 

About the time when swarms are expect- 
ed naturally, take the hive which you 
wish to transfer, and blowing a little 
smoke into the entrance, remove it a rod 
or more from its stand, leaving an empty 
box or hive in its place, into which the 
bees that are out in the fields may gather. 
Invert the hive which you have moved, 
and put over it an empty box or hive, as 
near the same size and shape as possible, 
and stop all holes or cracks between the 
two with grass or weeds that may be at 
hand, leaving no hole large enough for a 
bee to escape. Then with sticks keep up 
a sharp drumming on the bottom hive, at 
which the bees, alarmed, will fill their 
sacs with honey and mount up into the 
upper hive. In from twenty to thirty 
minutes, most of the bees with their queen 
will be in the empty box on top. The 
beginner need not fear driving too many ; 
let all go that will. Then carefully set 
the box containing the bees in a shady 
place, and take the old hive back to the 
place where it stood. While you have 
been driving, many bees will have come 
back to their home, and finding it gone, 
will be roaming in and out of the empty 
hive in distress. These will at once rush 





into the old hives when it returns, and 
gladly adhere to it; then remove it 
location some yards off, when, as it con- 
tains many hatching bees and eggs, the 
bees will at once rear a new queen to 
replace the one just driven out, and in a 
short time be as prosperous as ever. Now 
place your new movable comb hive, with 
its entrances all open, on the old stand, | 
and spread a sheet before it; on this sheet 
empty the bees you have driven into the 
box, and they will at once take a line of 
march for the entrance of the new hive; 
if they gather there, brush a few in with 
a wing or twig, and they will call the 
others, who will enter ina body and accept 
the new hives as their-home. 


to a 


You have now a nice swarm in your 
new hive, which will work as well as any 
natural swarm and quickly stock their 
hive. You have besides your oid hive, 
in which the bees are rapidly hatching, 
and in three weeks they will have a young 
queen and a goodly number of bees,dut no 
brvod in the combs. Therefore in three 
weeks repeat the process of driving out 
the bees; and after this is done, split open 
the old hive, or carefully take off the side, 
and fasten all straight nice pieces of the 
comb into the frames of a movable comb 
hive; —a little melted resin will help hold 
them in place, or they may be kept in 
place with thorns. 
rejected because it is old or black, as, if 
it is straight and free from mould, it is 


Comb need not be 


quite as good to rear tees in, or to store 
honey for their use—indeed, it is proved 
that old comb is better than new for these 
purposes. No drone-comb should be put 
in the frames. This may be known by 
the larger size of its cells. 

Arrange the frames containing comb in 
in the hive, set it in its place, and empty 


| the bees on a sheet in front, as before 
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described. They will soon securely fasten 
the combs, and work on all the better for 
this necessary disturbance. To the novice 
it may seem incredible that bees should 
be thus driven from hive to hive and 
directed as you please, but it is now done 
every day through the summer, by hun- 
dreds of bee-keepers, who find not only 
that it may be done without loss but to 
great profit. 


—> -- << -+ eo t—~— 


The Attic as a Bee House. 


Epirors AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 
Having lately been informed by an acquain- 
tance that some of the bee keepers “down 
east”? sometimes set apart a closet or small 
room in the barn or other buildings, and 
place therein a swarm of bees without giv- 
ing it any further attention, and when new 
swarms come out they form new colonies in 
different parts of the room ; that when honey 
is wanted it may be cut off—if there be any 
surplus—and used as comb honey. As Iam 
about to build a barn, please inform me 
whether such practice is prevalent and 
profitable ; oll, wow the room should be, 
and how finished, &e. ; 

Madison, Wis. 


We have seen the attempt made repeat- 
edly to keep bees in a closet, in the attic, 
on the lower floor of a house and in a 
room made for the purpose in a barn. 
But never have known the attempt suc- 
cessful more than one year. It is not 
true that as swarms come out, they form 
new colonies in different parts of the 
room ; they go outside when swarming, 
and if put back into the room, the queen 
of one of the colonies would be destroyed, 
if the hees remained there. We have 
seen four strong colonies of bees put into 
such a room in June, probably all queens 
but one were soon destroyed, for the 
bees all worked together, and there being 
many of them, comb was built and honey 
stored very rapidly. The owner was de- 
lighted to exhibit to visitors how easily he 
could open the inner door and take honey 
whenever he wanted it. 


De 


by fall, however, 
the old bees having died off, the colony 
was not so large, and the next spring only 
one queen being there with her progeny, 
the increase was not as large as in an or- 
dinary hive, because there was not as 
much economy of heat in such a space. 
The result that year was, that only honey 
enough was stored to winter the colony, 


| 


| 


———_ 


and the next year it became queenless ang 
died out. In other cases, we have know) 
the bees to keep on for several years jn 
such a recom giving fair surplus but no 
increase. 

This is a very expersive way of obtain- 
ing honey, as figures will show. Suppose 
aman to obtain from his bee palace an 
average of one hundred pounds a year 
for ten years, which would be doing bet- 
ter than they were ever known to do in 
such a situation, this would be worth ata 
fair average price for honey, 20 ets. pér 
lb., or $200.00. 

Suppose the same swarm put into a 
good hive, and allowed to swarm every 
year, which bees may safely do, the in- 
crease in ten years would make his num- 
ber five hundred and twelve colonies, 
which at $5.00, an average price for bees 
in this country, would be worth $2560.00. 
In this calculation no allowance is made 
for the honey which would be taken in 
the meantime from all these bees. 


> @ we 


Seasonable Hints. 








If bees have been taken care of as we have 
suggested they are now, in spite of a spring 
more cold and unfavorable than we have 
ever known, in good condition. By this 
we mean that their hives are full of brood 
and young bees, and they are in just the 
state to make the most of the abundant bee 
pasturage which is sure to come, during 
June and July. 

There are two classes of bee keepers—the 
one class desires to increase their number 
of hives as fast as prudent, the other wishes 
to receive the greatest profit from the bees 
they now have, and cares little about in- 
crease. 

For these classes different ways of man- 
agement are necessary. 

If increase is the object, it can be secured 
better far by division than by allowing nat- 
ural swarms to issue. Those who have 
empty comb, can do it much more rapidly 
and safely than those who have none. 

Suppose you have ten colonies strong in 
brood—on Monday you take a comb of brood 
each from nine of them, place the combs in 
order in an empty hive and move your tenth 
hive a yard or more directly back of where 
it first stood, and place the one just filled 
in the exact spot you take number ten from. 
You put empty combs in the places of the 
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ones taken from the nine hives: you can 
repeat this operation every other day as 
long as you have empty combs to give, but 
if you have no combs and are compelled to 
put an empty frame in place of the full one, 
so that the bees have to build comb, we 
would not advise repeating the operation 
oftener than once a week. 

In this way you can increase your colo- 
nies very fast, if you have provided queens 
for the new ones in nucleus hives as di- 
rected last month—being careful to feed 
sugar syrup liberally in all rainy weather or 
when honey is not secreted in flowers. 

If this way is considered too troublesome, 
you can divide each of your ten colonies at 
once in a way we have often described as 
nearly copying natural swarming. It is 
this: “Take from a hive a frame of brood 
and the queen. Put them into an empty 
hive, filling the space in the new hive with 
combs, if you have them; if not, with 
frames. Set this just where the old hive 
stood—moving the other three or four yards 
away from it. You then have in the new 
hive the queen with the main force of bees 
able to work and they will fill up so rapidly 
that in three weeks you can take combs 
from it to form new colonies. The old hive, 
even if compelled to rear a queen for itself 
will do well, as it retains most of the brood, 
and if a queen be given it, you will find it 
soon in condition to spare combs for new 
colonies. 

Tothe second class, those who wish for the 
greatest amount of honey, we can only say: 
Use the extractor and in this way keep the 
hive supplied always with empty comb. 
You will then have no trouble about swarm- 
ing. If you wish for box honey, still empty 
combs below with the extractor often, keep- 
ing the boxes on and the full force of work- 
ers inthe hive. There is no surer road to 
profit than this, if your colonies are strong. 
These rules apply to the swarming season 
Whether that comes in April or May, as in 
the South, or in the month of June, as in 
this latitude, or in July as it does in sections 
farther north. In July number, our “hints” 
we hope will guide to successful manage- 
ment later in the season. 


The A BC of Bee Keeping. 


We letters from those 
beginning to keep bees, complaining that 
we are not plain enough in our directions 
and asking that we give the ‘A B C” of 
bee keeping. To all these we answer 
that we try to make ourselves understood, 





often receive 


and to give, each month, hints adapted 
to all who have not more knowledge on 
the subject than ourselves, but if we 
were to adapt ourselves to the compre- 
hension of those who are just beginning 
to keep bees, we should find room for 
little else. For these there are text books 
and works on bee keeping that make 
matters simple and easy, and these are 
sold so cheaply that no one should own a 
colony of bees, without buying one of 
them. This journal, while it seeks to 
give information on all points connected 
with bee keeping, cannot in any sense 
take the place of a book for beginners. 











Which is the best knife for uneapping, 
without heating the knife? 

Winder & Murphy both have knives that 
unecap nicely in warm weather without 
heating. 


I want to know how I can secure frames 
filled with straight comb? 

That is my great desire, for this season I 
have ten good colonies, but no spare comb. 

There is no way so sure as to put an 
empty frame into a strong colony between 
two straight combs in this month. Move 
the combs apart the right space and put 
your frame in, and keep on removing combs 
and putting in frames. You can use this 
comb in building up other colonies as 
directed in this number. Bees are natural 
enough to “abhor a vacuum,” and space 
thus made will be filled as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

1st. Does the bee make honey that is pois- 
onous? If so, what season of the year, and 
what flower or flowers is it made of? 

21. What is your opinion of the orange 
flower for honey? also yellow jasamine? 
We consider the yellow jasamine a very 
poisonous flower. ‘ 

3d. Is the swamp magnolia a good honey 
flower? Also the queen bay. 

What is your opinion of the Swamps and 
glades of Florida for an apiarian? Are 
summers too hot? Are they too long? giv- 
ing the moth a longer time to do its des- 
tructive work? ; 

4th. Is it necessary to give bees salt? If 
so when, how often, how much, and for 
what isto be given? | ; 5 

By the way, we have in this region a new 
(to us) enemy tothe worker bee. It is a 
large fly or bee. It resembles a hornet in 
some respects, and bumble bee in others. 
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It has, 1 think, six legs; two are used as 
catchers or holders. The legs are fuzzy or 
hairy and long. It secrets itself on a limb, 
rail, or anything to rest on and hide. A 
grapevine is a great place for them to hide 
on and as the loaded bee comes home, the 
fly darts at the bee like a hawk would a 
chicken and gathers with his two grabbers, 
or front legs, and holds it fast, then. bores 
his long bill into the bee and pumps out the 
honey, lets go of the bee and takes his stand 
for another. I don’t know whether the bee 
dies or not. : 

As he is a new comer against us, and 
without a home,name or reputation to recom- 
mend him tous. Ihave given him the name 
of a good many representatives who come 
among us without a home or letters of cred- 
it to pierce us with high taxes, and after 
they have got all, to leave us to bleed and 
die. The name I think being appropriate, 
It is ‘carpet bagger.’ ; 

Will this name do? Have you_a like ene- 
my of bees with you? If so, where did it 
come from, and how must we manage to 
destroy it? J. Wet 

We have no poisonous honey at the North 
and no reports, as yet. of any stored at the 
South, and our own opinion is that bees do 
not gather anything poisonous. The orange 
blossom is reported as rich in a delicious 
honey, have never tasted it. Yellow jasa- 
mine is alsof{named as furnishing some 
honey, but of peculiar flavor. We hear 
little about the other flowers named. Will 
some Southern bee keeper report? We be- 
lieve nothing but bees are necessary to make 
the glades of Florida as famous for honey as 
Southern California. Salt is given to bees, 
and they take it. Wecannot say that it is 
necessary. Some of our best bee keepers do 
not use it. We never have heard of the 
insect you describe, but are greatly interest- 
ed in your *account. Will Prof. Riley or 
Prof. Berry look into this ‘carpet bagger” 
matter and report. 

In the JouRNAL, I see directions to close 
all upward ventilation in honey board as 
soonas the severe winter weather is over, but 
I also see that the best way to feed is 
from the inside of the hive, how can both 
be done? Also to keep them well supplied 
with water. I have tried giving it to them 
from both in and out side of the hive, sweet- 
ened and without, but I cannot get them to 
take that all, though 1 see them apprently 
hunting itin damp places. Mine are in a 
box hive with movable frames, but through 
ignorance the frames were put too near to- 

ether, and they are now one solid mass, 

ut a strong swarm and as cross as bees can 
be, I cannot make them anything else. 

T lost a nice swarm in the winter in a 
Langstroth hive, for this reason—I cannot 
feed them under the honey board. Am now 
feeding in sugar syrup put on sponges, 
which is the most satisfactory way I have 
yet found. Will it do to stop feeding as 
soon as the first bloom, such as box wood 
and Missouri currant comb. Everything is 
very late, but I see they are carrying some 

llen now. 

Do yougive alsike clover seed this spring? 





Is it as good for stock as the common red 
clover, and how late will it do to sow? 

How late in the month will it do to send, 
that it may be answered in the next No. 

London Grove. JANE MAULE. 

All ventilation can be closed by a quilt 
laid over the frames. When bees are to be 
fed, on top of the quilt, a small hole can be 
made in it through which the bees can pass 
to the feeder. Some of the feeders are made 
so that a small pipe goes into a hole in the 
quilt through which the bees seek the food. 

As your bees do not take the water, they 
probably get it in some hollow Jog, or a 
springy place. They prefer it in that way 
when they can get it. 

We would advise you to transfer the bees 
from that hive where the frames are too 
near together, as soon as honey is abun- 
dant. 

We would feed the bees in bad weather 
until white clover comes. They get very 
little honey in the early bloom that you 
name, probably because at that time the 
weather is not favorable for the secretion 
of honey. 

We do not give aisike seed away this 
year. It is considered even better than red 
clover for stock. 

Queries ought to reach us by the 15th of 
one month to be answered in the next numn- 
ber. 





Mrs. Tupper: The bees I purchased of 
you a year ago have done well. They in- 
creased to three very large swarms last 
year, and gathered about 28 tb of honey 
each. 

L put them in the cellar under our living 
room, Noy. 14, and took them out the first 
week in April. There was about a pint of 
dead bees on the bottom of each hive. 
They had used only 5 Ibs. of honey each. 
They are increasing rapidly now and gath- 
ering honey. 1 found another colony yes- 
terday. The progeny of the queen you sent 
me seems to be true every time, three gold 
bands and no degeneration. : 

I don’t feel quite satistied with the hive I 
have. It is better adapted to brood raising 
than storing honey, I think. It contains 9 
frames 12x12 inches, but the bees show 
signs of swarming when full below, rather 
than work in boxes. J. L. FRENE€H. 

We are always glad to hear good reports 
of the bees we send out, and are sure that 
will be the case if care is taken. 

The hive we sent them in, is, in our opin- 
ion, the best made, either for box honey or 
for the extractor. You must have brood 
raised if you wish to get honey; and hive 
adapted for brood raising is what you want. 
Put the boxes on early this year, fastening 
comb in each one; when they begin to work 
in one box, put on another, and give the 
queen room for broods by using the extract- 
or, or taking out a comb often. There is no 
better hive than the one you describe. 
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Bee-Men in Council. 





KALAMAZOO, May 6th, 1875. 

The second semi- annual session of the 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Assoc iation econ- 

vened in Corporation Hall at 2 o’elock p. m. 
P resident Bidwell in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report of the previ- 
ous meeting, Which was read and then ap- 
proved. 

After the transaction of business relative 
to the affairs of the Association, the pro- 
gramme of the session was taken up. The 
first to vic, “Wintering Bees,” was intro- 
duced by a paper from Frank Benton, of 
knoxville, Tenn., read by the Secretary. 
The advantages accruing to the “Sunny 
South,” as a Winter resort for the apicultur- 
ist was considered at length, with the con- 
clusion that the migratory system of bee- 
keeping might be made bot 1 pleasant and 
profitable. The paper elicited considerable 
inquiry relative to the cost of tri ansportation 

and other necessary expenses when the topic 
was discussed at length. 

T. F. Bingham—lI put 150 stocks into win- 
ter magn in January. When put in, the 
combs were frosty and soon thawed out, 

creating a bad smell, reminding one of the 


old dysentery times. They commenced to 
dwindle down, and when earried out in 
— h, I had 113 in good e vl omg Ilavea 


listant hope of saving two stocks, my pres- 
ent number. 

A. C. Baleh—Did your bees commence 
rearing brood in winter quarters ? 

. F. Bingham—They did, largely, as I 
have always found them to do when they 
cie of diease. I winter in a house above 
ground, ventilated above and below; tem- 
yer | from 7 to 45 degrees above zero : 
ees did not die in the hive. Whenthey die 
out of doors, | find them in a cluster in the 
hive. Had abundanee of honey in close 
proximity to the bees. 

C. L. Baleh—Did vour honey granulate? 

i aS Bioghem—1i did not. 

H. E. Bidwell—What kind 
you winter on? 

T. F. Bingham—Boneset, mostly. The 
quality was very good ; at least, people in 
Chicago like to buy it in glass boxes. 

L. H. Albright—Winter in an out-door 
cellar, in eight-ineh frames. They have all 
come out in good condition. Put them in 
December Ist: give hives no upward venti- 
lation ; leave entrance open below ; do not 
disturb the bees after putting themin ; tem- 
perature above freezing. 

A. C. Bale h—Did your bees have brood 
when set out ? 

i. Albright—The Vv did, 
strenge r colonies. 

E. Bidwell—Are your 
igen ? 

L. H. Albright—All black bees. 

A. C. Baleh—Do you extract honey ? 

L. H. Albright—Never. Raise all box 
honey ; sources of supply are white clover, 
basswood and boneset principally. 

A.W. Davis—Do you get any 
honey ? 

L. HH. Albright—Not of any account. 

H. E. Bidwell—Bees use 1 raspberry honey 


of honey did 


especially the 


bees black or 


raspberry 


in rearing brood, seldom storing it in the 
combs. oe : 
Julius Tomlinson—Will the President 


give his experience in wintering in the cold- 
frame. 


H. E. Bidwell—I wintered 80 stocks in 
cold-frames, and am only sorry that I did 
not winter them allin the same manner ; 
left the balance on summer stands; they 
wintered well but didn’t spring well, as they 
“got sick.” 

“Julius Tomlinson—How often do you al- 
low them to fly in winter ? 


Il. E. Bidwell—Once in two weeks ; keep 
the temperature above freezing point : have 
discovered but one case of dysentery in the 
eold-frame. 

Julius Tomlinson—Had 26 good colonies 
last fallin five-inech hives, two sets of combs; 
wintered out-of~loors and they have dwin- 
died down to 15; much of the time they 
were wel! banked with snow. 

Il. E. Bidwell—Did they occupy the up- 
per set of combs ? 

Julius Tomlinson—Some did, others did 
not; bees mostly black and hybrid ; had 
plenty of empty combs for bees to cluster 
in. 

Ezra Rood—I have wintered in a great va- 
riety of ways: used to succeed admirably in 
nearly all ways ; now they usually die; had 
a good cellar, dry and well ventil: ited ; mer- 
eury stood at from 42 to 45 degrees; the at- 
mosphere was pure and good ; lost three- 
fourths of my bees in the cellar ; : used to 
think that I eould “run bees” to my satis- 

taction, but now—run them into the ground ; 

its a disease—dysentery—that kills our 
bees : don’t think that cold weather raises 
the mischief, as bees are wintered in Russia 


and other cold climates without material 
loss. 
Hi. E. Bidwell—Did you give upward ven- 


“ ition ? 
Ezra Rood—Some hives I did, others not ; 
saw no difference in results. 

E. J. Oatman—How was your cellar 
tilated. 

Ezra Rood—By tubes running above in 
each corner : also have the bottom venti- 
lated. 

E. J Oatman—Did you keep a recore of 
the temperature ? 

Ezra Rood—Yes. and am ve ry eareful not 
to let it go below 40 dee. or above 45 (leg.: 
but suppose it should freeze in the cellar? 
If the mereury did not go below 20 deg. even, 
we should not regard cellars of much value. 

E. J. Oatman—Extracted stores in August 
and fed 25 pounds of sugar syrup ; “put 
quilts on top and at end of frames ; when 
cold weather comes, put them in the cellar 
and keep them quiet. Do not put them out 
in spring until warm settled weather. If 
cold comes again, hustle them in again; 
leave off cap of hive but give no A ard ven- 
tilation ; mereury ranged from 32 to 46 deg.; 
lost eight out of 110 stocks : prefer sugar 
syrup to honey, and old to new combs for 
wintering. 

T. F. Bingham—Your 
bees in the fall ? 

E. J. Oatman—They did ; 
that built new 
worst. 

T. F. Bingham—That hurts the “old age” 
theory. How have your bees “springed.” 

E. J. Oatman—Well, for the most part. 
Have had to double up some of the weaker 
ones. 

T. F. Bingham—l have doubled up over a 
hundred. 

E. J. Oatman—We did not double up in 
that style. Was obliged to reduce six stocks 
to one, however—Dvees that were put in the 


venh- 





stocks had young 


especially those 
combs late, and died the 
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cold-frame and bumped their brains against 
the glass. Stocks that were perfectly healthy 
when pe into the cold-frame hadn’t a single 
bee left in less than two weeks. 

Julius Tomlinson—How would it have 
worked to put bees in the “‘frame”’ in March 
and allowed to fly ? 

H. E. Bidwell—I tried about 80 at that 
time and injured them. Do not think it ad- 
visable. They should be put in in the fall. 

Julius Tomlinson—Would not a single 
tier in a narrow frame be better ? 

H. E. Bidwell—I think it would be as well, 
perhaps better. 

James Heddon—I have tried the cold- 
fraine. <A tree shaded one corner, and the 
bees tried to get out and cluster upon it. I 
think there should be nothing above the 
frame, except blue sky. 

E. J. Oatman—Would the glass placed in 
a horizontal position give enough heat ? 

IH. E. Bidwell—It would not. 

James Heddon—Have had much trouble in 
having bees cluster on the glass in the cold- 
frame. 

E. J. Oatman—By pee mosquito net- 
ting on the under side of the glass, I pre- 
vented clustering on the glass, and all at- 
tempts to commit suicide by bumping their 
brains out against it. 

James Heddon—Have wintered fifty-one 
swarms in good condition and am at as much 
of a loss to know why, as I was when I lost 
so heavily. heretofore. 1 set them out in 
March, and they had a good two days fly. 
Think a partial fly only an aggravation. 
Credit my success in a measure to the Ital- 
ian bee. Do not think that rearing brood 
early is desirable. It expends the vitality 
of the bees without a proper recompense. 
Do not use any quilts whatever. Prefer a 
good, plain board. They are less eumber- 
some, and I think, just as good. There is 
something more important than quilts that 
is at the bottom of our success. Te same 
is true of ventilation. Ihave stocks in hives 
that are badly cracked, so that it snows and 
rains in them, yet they are strong and 
healthy. They are tough and you cannot 
kill them. 

C. I. Balch related instances of how bees 
have wintered well inone season and nearly 
all died in others. under the same apparent 
circumstances. How can we account for it, 
unless it be a disease ? 

The next topic, ‘Building up Colonies in 
the Spring,” Was then taken up. 

T. F. Bingham was called upon to give his 
a He said that in consequence 
of having met with a serious calamity, his 
usual buoyancy of spirits had departed, and 
he did not feel like talking. It’s no use to 
build up colonies, except to have them die. 

E. J. Oatman—Has any one used quilts 
stuffed with bran, on hives ? 

Julius Tomlinson—I have, and find they 
accumulate considerable moisture, espec- 
ially at times in spring. 

T. F. Bingham—i would advise you to 
send that item to Gleaniugs. <A. I. Root 
has been trying to invent a watering-trough 
for his, and this, no doubt, will fill the bill. 
It can be used in connection with those 
beautiful tin corners. °*Tis just the thing. 

A. C. Balch related his experience in rear- 
ing queens. Preferred to remove a queen 
from a full colony, and when the cells were 
nearly mature, insert them in other colonies, 
Queens should be started from larve not over 
two days old, Jess would be better. Ex- 


changing combs is better than cutting out 
queen cells. Early in the season is a much 
better time than later. 

C. I. Balch stated that he had eggs re- 
moved from inserted comb to other combs 
developed into queens. Some were very 
good, were prolific for nearly five years, 
while others were valueless. Have raised 
queens in October that proved hardy and 
prolific. There is a vast difference in differ- 
ent strains of stock. The only way to win- 
ter successtully is to make good woolen 
shirts and drawers for the ‘*pets.”’ 

E. J. Oatman gave his experience in de- 
tail in getting worker combs built in the 
fall. Remove all brood combs except two 
or three containing capped brood, and fill 
up with empty frames. Fed a quartof syrup 
to each hive at night. Fed 500 pounds of & 
sugar, and obtained worker combs, 11xI2 
inches, at a cost of 20 cents each. 

C. I. Baleh—It has been stated as requir- 
ing 25 pounds of honey to make a pound of 
comb ; Does it require as much — ? 

E. J. Oatman—I cannot state; only two 
or three hives built any drone comb. 

A. C. Baleh—Did the bees have any drone 
comb when they commenced building the 
comb ? 

E. J, Oatman—They contained none. 

T. F. Bingham—Were the bees gathering 
honey at the time ? 

E. J. Qatman—Enough for breeding pur- 
poses, but not to store any. 

Julius Tomlinson—What is your experi- 
ence in getting comb from honey as gather- 
ed by the bees ? 

E. J. Oatman—Anything but satisfactory; 
have always got a too large proportion of 
drone comb. They do not build near as 
rapidly as they do when fed on syrup. 

Julius Tomlinson—By taking away all 
full combs of honey I got worker combs 
built at one side of anupper story. 

T. F. Bingham exhibited specimens of ar- 
tificial comb, made of paper and coated with 
wax. Bees store honey in it readily. 

C. I. Baleh—Will they brood in it ? 

T. F. Bingham—I didn’t ask so much of 
them. 

dames Ileddon—I want to get an artificial 
comb that the queen won't look at, even. 
Such a comb would be valuable. 

T. F. Bingham—To get honey, use a box 
to hold three combs, keep black bees, be 
careful to commence on the right day of the 
week, observe the changes in the moon, and 
if it rains honey and the bees don’t get their 
backs up, we are allright; but if they do, 
ours are down. 

A committee of three, consisting of James 
Heddon, T. F. Bingham and H. A. Knapp, 
were appointed to draft resolutions, when 
the convention adjourned until evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association was called to order 
promptly at 7}¢ o'clock, President. Bidwell 
in the chair. The first topic, ‘Extracted 
Honey.” was introduced by a paper from 
James Heddon, of Dowagiac, who took the 
ground that we ought to discourage the pro- 
duction of every single pound of honey 
which costs 30 cents to produce it, that will 
be a drug on the market at 15 cents. He al- 
so urged that we should pay more attention 
to developing a good, reliable market for 
our products. The relation of the producer 
to the “exclusive” honey dealers in cities, 


| was considered at length, with the conelus- 
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ion that if we are to make money in the obviating troubles with the moth, I should 
apiary, We must get our surplus in small | prefer the Italian bee. 
glass boxes, instead of waxed barrels. T. F. Bingham—L hope the President will 


T. F. Bingham—Dadant says that if hon- 
ey candies, it’s pure, but we can’t always 


wait ; glucose is made from starch, treated 
in a retort, with sulphuric acid ; this can 
only be removed with lime ; the addition 


of water will lessen the ac idity ; ; substances 
containing tannin added to -it will turn it 
black, but not good syrups. 

A. C. Baleh—According to good authority 
our “golden-urip” syrups are largely adul- 
terated. 

James Heddon—All honey 
—formic aced—as is fully 
analysis. 

Julius Tomlinson—Extracted honey is 
finding favor in my home market, though 

for profit, box honey is the thing, 

A. C. Balch—Even if we are compelled to 
use liquid honey in making vinegar, it will 

vay ; even for the good of the bees, espec- 
lally in times of great honey secretion. 


James Heddon—Extracting honey to give 
room in the brood chamber, is giving room 
for more honey, rather than more brood. 
While Italian Sons are inclined to store hon- 
ey in the brood chamber, we can coax them 
to store honey above and out of they way. 
Black bees are much better, however if we 
can only induce them to survive our awful 
winters. 

E. J. Oatman—What would your black 
bees do in a “tough” honey season * 

James Heddon—About as well as | 
better early in the season. 

J. ga times of searcity I have 
hi ul Italians rear abundance of brood and 
store a little ener when the blacks were 
losing ground. 

Julius Tomlinson—I think Mr. Balch is 
right about the value of the extractor in 
keeping the brood-chamber clear of honey. 

James Heddon—And keep your surplus 
out of the honey boxes at the same time. 

A. C. Baleh—Though bees don’t know 
much, they are not fools altogether. Honey 
in the hive is detrimental to brood rearing 
in summer, and too much of it, to success 
in wintering. They will store it in the brood 
combs in exeess of what is best for their 
own welfare. 

Hl. E. Bidwell—If your combs get full, 
raise them up and let them store in empty 
frames below. 

A. C. Baleh—And always get drone comb. 

James Heddon—lLf Lam to get box honey, 
and they are bent on storing in the hive, 
then it follows that I must wait till the hive 
is full below before they will store above, 
when I haven't the bees to do it? Such 
logic hurts my theories of obtaining box- 
honey. 

T. F. Bingham—We are told that the Ex- 
tractor will save our bees: but, practically 
speaking, our bees have all gone to—well, 
a warm climate. Years ago, before there 
Was any such thing. bees. wintered well. 
Oh, that beautiful “honey-slinger.’ 

James Ileddon—Will Mr. Burch state if 
he is able to keep his combs full of brood and 
get honey ered in boxes without the aidof 
an extractor ? 

Hi. A. Bureh—Even Italians, properly 
managed, will keep the brood below, and 
honey above, in boxes, and two, without 
any aid from an extractor. 

A.C. Baleh—If for no other reason than 


eontains acid 
demonstrated by 


rule out this Italian bee question. have 
been maligned, abused a churned for dar- 
ing to say a word derogatory of their merits. 
If Dadant hears of it he’ll give us poor fe!- 
lows “Hail Columbia.” Let us avoid this 
mellow subject altogether. 

James Heddon—Mr. Bingham should re- 
member that he is at perfect liberty to ex- 
press the opinions of the majority—not the 
minority. 

A. A. Knapp preferred a hive that would 
admit of removing frames in the rear; 
thought preferable to lifting out of the top; 
frames are a foot square. 

James Heddon—I once saw a hive on the 
“lake shore,” while visiting H. A. Burch, 
that the frames came out at the rear ; "twas 
anice rattle trap; it wants 26 yoke of oxer 
to remove frames when the bees stick ths 10 
fast: have had “hive” on the brain: tested 
other people’s hives, and experime nted on 
my own delusions. 

C. Balch—How would you swarm ‘‘ar- 
tificially ?” 

J. Weddon—Drum out swarm, and put iton 
the old stand. removing the old hive ; Use 
a shallow drum box with slats on the open 
side, and be sparing of smoke. 

A.C. Baleh—Oftentimes the queen don’t 
want to go. 

James Heddon—B ut we make them go; 
can get them in this way much-easier and 
more speedily than by hunting for them. 
To be of value a process or implement must 
possess more advantages than disadvan- 
tages. 

The subject of making a displ ry of our 
products at the Centennial Exhibition was 
considered at some length. Various opin- 
ions were expressed, when the subject was 
finally committed to the charge of the Pres- 
ident to act in the best interests of the As- 
- tation. 

F. Bingham read a paper on the Te 


me Fo of the successful apiarian. The 
subject was considered from a facetious 
standpoint, causing esnsiderable  merri- 
ment. 


J. Pope gave a description of Seti 
Hoadland’s device for hiving bees. He also 
related instances of making bees cluster 
wherever desired by whistling for them. 

Ezra Rood—l tried the whistle— 
regular pig-tai! ha Bs failed to strike 
the Kkey-note. 

A member—A cluster of mullen heads at- 
tacks them quite successfully. 

James IHeddon—] wish to call attention te 
these honey jars from Charles Muth, of 
Cincinnati. They give the honey a nice ap- 
pearance, and Mr. Muth is a perferetly hee 
orable dealer, and liberal withal. Tuose ia 
want * jars should patronize him. 

Il. A. Bureh exhibited a ——. ot a very 
neat = iss honey-box, made by C. Isham, 
Peoria. N. Y., which attracted teh atten- 
tion. It was universally admitted to be the 
neatest thing of the kind yet devised. 

Considerable discussion followed. mostly 
of a desultory charactcr, on topies, which 
we omit, the main points being embodied in 
the report of our last annual meeting. 

Mr. Bingham, as chairman of the com- 
inittee on resolutions, reported, tendering in 
very appropriate terms our heart-felt thanl.s 
to the good peo; te of Kalamazoo for the 
many favors \ hie! h we, as a society, were 


also 
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indebted tothem for. which was unanimous- 
ly adopted, after which the Association ad- 
journed to meet in Kalaimazovo the first Wed- 
hnesday in December, 1875. . 
HEeRERT A. BurcH, See’y 





Bee-Ke2ping and its Interests. 





The following paper was read before the 
Outagamie Agricultural Convention, held in 
Bertschy Hall, Thursday and Friday, Mareh 
4th, and Sth, by Hl. Hart: 

MM. President. Livies und Gentlemen of 
this Convention. 

The subject given me for discussion be- 
fore you at the present time is of so much 
importance, it seems a pity it was not as- 
signed to some one better qualified to do it 
justice. Why I say of so much importance, 
because I consider the little insect and its 
products amongst the greatest blessings be- 
stowed by our Heavenly Father on the hu- 
man family, and yet perhaps there is no one 
more neglected or less appreciated. Perhaps 
I ought to say in America: it may seem 
strange that I make the exception, it is 
nevertheless true, that while improvements 
in most of the arts and sciences in this 
country exceeds many other civilized coun- 
tries, yet from history it seems that most of 
them are far ahead of us in the scienee of 
Bee-Culture, and they are not as far advane- 
ed as they Were centuries ago, if history 
tell us right. Bee-Keeping never flourished 
in any age of the world as it did from 1200 to 
1600. During that time the true value of 
honey for food and medicine seemed to be 
well understood, or better than at any other 
time previous or «ven since, we may go back 
to Bible times and learn some thing of the 
value of honey as food and medicine also 
for religious ceremonies. It was used to pay 
tribute, among the first fruits for sacrifices, 
the Greeks and Romans brought honey as 
an offering to their gods, and every animal 
sacrificed on the aitar was a a With 
honey, it was used for embalming their 
dead and to sprinkle on their graves. 

The Bible tells us in Genesis 45—11, honey 
a among the first fruits sent as a present 

» Joseph in Egypt by his Father, aaa Levit- 
i ‘us 2-11, honey was an offering but not be 
burned on the altar, Judges 14—S—18 Sam- 
son. Bees and honey he tound in the dead 
lion’s carcass, We all know what a distur- 
bance Samson made among the young Popili- 
stines. There are some very singular pass- 
ages in the Old Book. I .will not take up 
your time to refer to but a few. Isaiah says 
a child shall be born, and his name shall be 
ealled Emanuel, Butter and Honey shall he 
eat that he may know how to refuse the evil 
and choose the good. 

Matthew says another prominent person- 
age was coming, whose food should be Lo- 

ests and Hone 2y, We might infer from the 
language used that hone y was a very effi- 
cient agent in the development of the intel- 
lectual organs. Numerous other passages 
might be spoken of, but we willleave them 
for you at your leisure to look up if you 
wish. We gather from history that about 
the 12th to the 16th century, Bee-Keeping 
was fostered by the government in which it 
flourished ; in some countries it was foster- 
ed by the crowned heads, and their forests 
were called Bee-gardcns. In some countries 





Bee-keeper’s Associations were organized, 
and by paying large tributes were lie ensed 
to Legislate for their order ; a member join- 
ing the order had to an examination, 
to see if he was qualifed for a Bee-master, 
to use their phrase. 

The disposition made of Toney at that 
time was as follows: First, second and 
third qualities—first quality was used for 
medicinal purposes and was hermetic ally 
scald and kept Tor that purpose. No. 2, was 
used for culinary purposes, and was the 
principal sweet for food. No. 3, was the 
worer quality, and used for wine making. 
The question might arise here, Why has 
Honey lost its honored place in the medi- 
cine chest and on the table? I might an- 
- r the question by ie another. Why 
has the cultivation of flax on almost every 
farm. and the nice durable fabrics in almost 
every farm-house manufactured by skillful 
hands, I say. why has all this lost its honor- 
ed place ? The answer is easy, cotton, and 
the cotton gin, will tell the story, the linen 
manutfae turer could not compete with the 
cotton manufacturer and gradually lost its 
ee e. Now, if a process was found where- 

xy linen could be produced cheaper than 
cotton it is easy to what the result would be. 
A similar condition of things took place 
about the 16th century. Sugar cane was ex- 
tensively introduced so that it became the 
principal sweet. The Honey producers 
could not compete; the organizations went 
down; the farmers no longer considered it 
a very necessary article to raise; they 
ceased to raise bees extensively. Those 
that kept them, or dealt in honey were in- 
clined to adulterate it as some dealers are 
now doing. Consequently, the value of it 
Was lost asa ~~ adic ine, and finally it settled 
down to an ticle of comparative little 
value except * a luxury and as sweet ean 
be used too freely the Old Book says it is not 
good to eat much honey. it is like other 
sweets take n too freely. Housewives with a 
little experience can tell you its value for 
food. But where is the man or the doctor 
that prescribes or druggist that puts up the 
prescription and uses honey as a part of the 
same, ean tell you what the medicinal prop- 
erties are of the honey generally in the mar- 
ket, and unless understood can the_pre- 
scription be considered judicious. It is 
known that honey as gathered from the 
blossoms contains the Gecnae of the med- 
icinal properties of the herb, plant, or tree, 
that is gathered from and may contain a 
cousiderable nareotic, emetic or cathartic 
properties, and unless understood it is not 
safe to preseribe. Our ancestors, if we may 
call them so,understood this. They knew the 
quality of their honey and for what diseases 
should be used. 
jut perhaps there may be some doctors 
here that may think Lam crowding the pro- 
fession a little. It is not my wish to expose 
the ignorance of any man or class of men. 
I stated in my remark at the commencement 
that according to the history we had, honey 
was better understood for medicinal pur- 
poses from the years 1200 to — than at 
any previous time or were since. But Lhave 
been showing you the darkest side of the 
picture. Now for the other; Bee men have 
reason to feel as St. Paul did when he came 
in sight of the three taverns, to thank God, 
and take courage; the signs of the times in- 


aSS 


dicate a great reformation. The new pro- 
cess of working bees has already disturbed 
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the equilibrium of the sugar growers, in the 
State of Louisiana. There is already consid- 
erable inquiry how they can grow more 
sugar at the same expense, or to use their 
own language, “get a higher price or become 
bankrupt,” a statement to that effect 1 saw 
in Louisiana paper. Now you may think 
me wild to assert that if the people were ed- 
ucated in Bee-Culture and were willing we 
could go into competition with Louisiana 
in producingsweetning at their prices. Even 
now in California quotations go below the 
wrices on Louisiana sugar or syrup and yet 
bees have hardly been introduced there. 

Formerly in Louisiana they had their la- 
bor performed very cheap. It costs more 
now ; they must get more for sugar or go up 
the spout—their language. Our laborers 
work for nothing and board themselves ; 
we only furnish them house rent. As Bee- 
keepers we have found out how we can pro- 
duce the largest amount of honey with the 
least outlay—the sugar planter has yet 
got that problem to solve. We have-our 
national association in good running order, 
state organizations doing work, country 
organizations to some extent and more in 
expectency, all calculated to forward the 
eause. Then again, we are blessed with the 
best standard works on Bee-culture. Jour- 
nals by the dozen advocating and enlighten- 
ing, with the experience of the best bee- 
a in this country, and from the old 
world. Besides state, sectional and coun- 
try agriculture societies are offering more 
inducements at their annual gathering for 
the exhibition of apiarian products, and oc- 
easionally an opportunity is given for bee 
men to show up their cause in the best shape 
they can, at agricultural conventions. 

We have, also, tested the different kinds 
of bees and found which are the best pro- 
ducers. We have an abundance of forage 
all over our vast domain if we wish to im- 
prove upon it. We have practical men in 
the business that we can pattern after— 
take one, for example, vis: Adam Grimm, 
if you please, and what he has done in bee- 
keeping others may do. HIle has made a 
fortune ina few years. He reported his 
product for 1874, amounting to $4,700. at the 
depot in Jefferson, besides several hundred 
pounds retained at home. 

Ve have a report from San Diego county, 
California, that that county produced 400,- 
000 pounds last season. No more than our 
county might do, A neighbor of ours bought 
last spring 16 swarm—increased six—and 
took 3580 pounds of honey, five hundred of 
it box honey. Your humble servant took 
1205 pounds from six swarms, and four 
swarm increased. I would state that we 
both had the advantage of empty cards of 
comb, but an unfavorable season at that. 

have spoken of the bright side of our 
cause ; but there are some dark spots on its 
surface, those done away with, and our sue- 
cess is nearly complete. We loose more 
bees during winter than by all the other 
disasters put together. Where only a few 
swarms are kept this evil need not be ex- 
perienced, but on a larger scale it is some- 
what expensive and a little uncertain. 

Another difficulty and much the worst to 
overcome is to educate the masses that un- 
dertake to keep bees. I will state a case 
that will illustrate the condition of nineteen- 
twentieths of them. I was invited to talk to 


a gathering of bee-keepers in the State of 
Ohio; there was present some thirty. Inthe 


course of the meeting I was criticised quite 
closely, and when it came my turn to ques- 
tion, [ asked, Ist, Has any of you got one of 
the Elementary Books on Bee-keeping ? 
Ans. No. 2d. Doany of vou take either of 
the Bee Journals published in the United 
States? Ans. No. 3d. Have any of you 
ever attended a Bee-keeper’s Convention ? 
Ans. No. 4th. Have any of you ever been 
humbugged by patent bee-hive venders ? 
Ans. Yes, all of us. I told them they were 
just the subjects to be operated upon, in 
their ignorance. 

Well, the result of that meeting was the 
organizing of a county society, and I sent 
for several bee-journals for them and occa- 
sionally now some of those members have 
articlés in the journals giving their experi- 
ence in Bee-Culture, that are very instruc- 
tive and interesting. 

Not long ago a gentlemen of the humbug 
patent hive stopped a few days in this 
city advocating a theory that the comb was 
not built by the bees, but was a fungus 
growth while the bees were gathered in fes- 
toon. He cheated several prominent gentle- 
men out of several hundred dollars on ac- 
count of their ignorance of bee-hives. 

It seems almost impossible to induce old 
fogy bee-keepers that are full of prejudice 
and superstition, to take a journal. It re- 


minds me of the old Deacon that was a 
great stickler for the doctrine of election 


and reprobation—claiming that infants not 
elected must be lost. A friend of his, en- 
deavored to prevail on him to give . such 
an eroneous idea. In reply the old Deacon 
said, I think it safertorely on old establish- 
ed errors than adopt new truths. 

Another quite a serious drawback on our 
cause, is the amount of adulteration going 
on that militates against the sale of the pure 
article of honey. It had been known for a 
number of years that syrup and honey had 
been largely adulterated, and at the national 
bee-keepers convention in 1875, the subject 
come up for discussion, Which resultea in 
the appointinent of acommittee to investi- 
gate the matter and report at the next an- 
nual meeting to be held at Pittsburgh, Nov. 
1874. The report of that committee showed 
that a large establishment in New York and 
another in Chicago. were engaged in manu- 
facturing and distributing through the 
country a spurious article calling it honey. 
{tis put up in cans with a piece of honey 
comb shown through the glass of compound 
composed of ty honey and % glucose, an ar- 
ticle manufactured largely in France from 
dried grapes, starch and refuse fruit, &., &e. 
Those gentlemen adulterators buy and ship 
the article at a cost of about 6 cents per tb. 
Thus you see persons buying it that are not 
judges prejudiced against extracted honey 
and preter to buy it in the comb when the 
facts are that extracted is in reality 
worth considerably the most, especially if 
separated at the time of extracting and can- 
ned and numbered according to quality. 
1 will mention a case that you may see 
wherein bee men may suffer by the adulter- 
tion going on. 

J. B. Harbison, the man that took the 
first bees around the Isthmus to California, 
is now the greatest sae Seener an the United 
States, had this season two thousand swarms 
and shipped twelve car loads to Chicago 
and New york : at New York the adulterat- 
ing gentlemen had the frankness to say to 


\ him, he would by his comb honey but did 
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not want his extracts for he could manu- 
facture a cheaper and better article himself. 
So you can see something of its workings. 

[have spoken of the encouragement we 
are getting from the different societies in 
the State, and this is nothing in compari- 
son to what it ought to be. Look at the 
State of Michigan, and see what is going on 
there—no better honey producing district 
than Wisconsin. I think not as good. In 
their State Agricultural College the science 
of apicuiture is té wight as one of the branch- 
es of education. Its influence is being large- 
ly felt. There is probably more interest 
taken in honey-producing by the people 
generally than any other State inthe Union, 
I might almost say than all the States: but, 
perhaps, that would be saying too much. 

Now as to the condition of things in Wis- 
consin, for a number of years previous to 
67, the State Agric ultural Society oTered 
quite a number of premitns,to our frater- 
nity, viz: on honey, hives and handling of 
bees. There was gene rally a good exhibi- 
tion of honey and hives from which bee-men 
had the e hane e to compare and judge of = 
merits. But the handling of bees. for whic! 
the Society awarded for several years rs 
Silver Medal, if we might exelaim. Oh! 
Wumbug of Humbugs! Bee-charm and bee- 
handling was earried on until the man him- 
self became disgusted with his own proceed- 
ings. The society withdre *W this encourage- 
ment to apiarianisin. down to a premium of 
two dollars on box honey. The consequence 
was that the bee and honey interest was 
— represented, but in looking the ‘mat- 

‘rover. the society in their generosity has 
for two or three years awarded 4 liber- 
ally, for which bee-men are very thankful 
and larger favors will be grate fully receiv- 
ec. 

Now. in conclusion. I will say to those 
contemplating going into the bee business, 
that 1 know of no kind of employinent that 
you can undertake that will vield vou a bet- 
ter profit froin the capital invested than bee- 
keeping with proper inanagement. And on 
the other hand I know of no other employ- 
ment you would loose your money sooner 
with bad management, for be it understood 
that negligence in bee-keeping is sure fail- 
ure. [may be asked the question, for it is 
# very common one, wha t kindof ahive I 
would recommend, the movable frame hive. 

That you may satisfy yourselves as to the 
best hive, ask General Adair. of Kentueky. 
Hie will tell you that the Ne *~w idea Hive is 
the one; that is only along one stery, with 
sec tion fr unes for comb building lioney is 
the best—bac king yitup with his book, the 

nnals of bee-eult ur e. Or you may ask 
Jasper Hazen. of Vermont. He will tell you 
the E veka Hive is best: because you can 
sun it exelusively to box honey. and get 
more than any othe hive, and is a non- 
swarmer. So vou may ask Galluy, and he 
will tell vou that his T win Hive is the best. 
decause it works on the New Idea plan of 
Adair’s. And you may ask Noviee or Root, 
they will tell you that the two story. Lang- 
atroth Hive is the best. because it is che aper 
to work with the extractor, and will back it 
with his Gleanings. published once a month, 
You may ask Mrs. T: upper, she will or would 
x yearor two ago say, that the Tall or Ameri- 
ran Hive, invented by HL. King. was the 
best, seconded by H. King and backed up 
by the bee-keeper’s Magazine. 

Ywight refer you to munerous other hives 




















that have been offered to the public but 
re of them without merit, but if you ask 
A. Hart what hive he thinks best, he 
will tell you the High Pressure, most as- 
suredly, because of its simplicity, the ease 
with which it may be put in shape to work 
on either or all the other plans proposed in 
the other hives mentioned, and will back up 
his assertion with his circular that any of 
you can have by calling on him at any time 
during the conv ention or by afterwards 
writing. 

One ‘thing bear in mind, that a hive to fill 
the bill must admit of large ly breeding up 
in the spring early—an easy adjustment of 

cards, that will admit of contracting or ex- 
PE anding to suit the size of the swarm, so no 
idling is done, a non-swarmer at will, 
simple and cheap in construction, ete., ete. 

————- > © so 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Purity of Italian Bees. 


In answer to Mr. Argo, who says, in the 
last number of the AMERICAN BEE JourR- 
NAL, “If Edward Uhile is in Italy, then 
Uhle’s queens, according to Dadant, are 
pure Italians.” I have never received a 
queen from Uhle that was not a hybrid, and 
I will say that since Ed. Uhle is in the bee 
business, on his own hook, he inhabits 
Tyrol. 

Tyrol is an Austrian Province, situated 
at the north of Adriatic Sea, and encircled 
with mountains on every side, but a small 
part, by which the river Adige runs from it 
into the sea. 

To send pure bees, Uhle had to raise and 
to test them, with the same care, as we 
do in this country. No wor der, if so many 
American bee-keepers have no contdence 
in the imported queens : they were deceiv- 
el by the European bee-keepers, who, 
except in Italy, are never sure of the 
purity of their stocks. Since they are, the 
same as in this country, surrounded with 
black and hybrid bees. In Italy, and in 
Italy alone, the bees are of undoubted 
purity. sinee there are no others there than 
a CHARLES DADANT. 


-_<~—> + - 


Shall We Continue to tant Bees. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MICHIGAN 
BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 





uch has been written and said about the 
sestian Bee. Parties interested in their sale 
have imported often and done much to in- 
duce bee-Keepers to believe they were su- 
perior to the common or black bees. 

Various theories have been promulgated, 
from time to time, as circumstances re- 
quired, to keep up the interest and augment 
their sale. 

Such for instance, asthat they would gath- 
er honey from red clover, and other like ex- 
—- al sources of honey su yply. 

Vithout presuming to aflin or deny the 
truth of these claims, I shall proceed to give 
some of the reasons why it is not judic jous 
for us as honey raisers—which I presume 
We are—to encourage this proimiscuous and 
constant importation. 

The first is that there is great danger that 
We shall import with them the parasites and 
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diseases which have, or may existin the 
country, they have so long inhabited. 

Tothe casual observer this may seem of 
little moment, but when we realize that by 
this constant inter-communication of bees 
from one apiary to another, which is every- 
where taking place, under the idea of im- 
provement, we may well tremble at the con- 
sequences which may and perhaps have re- 
sulted from this promiscuous interchange. 

That it is idle to longer continue this im- 
portation, no one can fail to realize when we 
consider that after nearly twenty years of 
trial, no man has been able to give any sub- 
stantial evidence of even their purity—save 
that they were decendants of imported 
mothers. 

It may be inferred that the Italian bees is 
superior toany and allother bees, but unless 
we can have some peculiarity to which we 
can anchor, some quality to select, some vir- 
ture to propagate, we have before us an end- 
less chain of confusion and expense ! 

What marks have we? What do the im- 
porters say? Howdothe Doctors agree ? 
fhe only peculiarity of the pure Italian 
which their scientific bee culture has found 
worthy of attention and propagation is the 
so-called “Golden bands,” witha certificate 
reading thus: “The offspring of an im- 
ported mother, pure fertilizer guaranteed.” 

Gentlemen Lam not here to advocate the 
virtues of any shade of bees. it is of no con- 
sequence tome what manner of blood moves 
inmy bees. My first and only important 
question is, will they work ? If it is true 
that we are, and are to remain unable to 
propagate the Italian bee in its purity and 
foreigh excellence to say nothing of its im- 
provement it is a national disgrace and a 
poor compliment to our boasted .scientifie 
bee-culture. One will ask what shall we do 
when can we find pure Italian bees. 

I cannot presume to say where they ean 
be found, the savan of the A. B. J. says it 
is “common to find bees entirely black in 
pure Italian coloniesin Italy.” 

Now gentlemen if this is the case we have 
plenty of pure bees in this country. that is 
as pure as Italians ever are! If hada 
dark queen Whose worker progeny had in 
the main three bands lighter colored than 
those of the black bee, and also had a more 

winted abdomen, I should regard her pure. 
f her bees would work promptly in the 
boxes when ‘there was a supply of honey 
ee age flowers, L would select her fora 
reeder and raise my own queens from her. 

On the contrary if I had avery yellow 
jueen which produced very marked and 
so-called “beautiful” bees and they would 
not work promptly in the boxes, 1 would 
regard her as an abnormality. suited only to 
exercises in Dress Parade, and on no condi- 
tion raise any queens from her. 

The queens generally sold are from this 
class of albino. This extra golden color is 
what the queen raisers call their great im- 
provement. I mean the improved Italian 
which sells so well. No other improvement 
has any cash value to queen venders, hone 
of them raise much honey! 

What I have erdeavored to show is the 
utter folly of continual interchange of bees 
either among our own or foreign apiaries 
under the delusive hope of iinprovement. 

Some people suppose that close breeding 
is injurious, and the queen-raisers ponder 
tothe whim. Ifit is. how long will it take 
to find it out. 


Bees have been Kept in Italy 


as long as we have authentic history, and 
yet no perceptable change has ever been re- 
corded. 

In stock breeding no real advances have 
ever been made except by in-and-in breed- 
ing. The famous Vermont Merino sheep 
were produced in that way, and it is said 
that all the successful breeders of sheep in 
Australia have pursued the same course and 
with the best results. While those imbued 
with the idea that stock deteriorated under 
close breeding and have spent much money 
to prevent it, have almost without exception 
ruined their flocks. 

No strain can become fixed except by close 
breeding. Peculiarities in bee as in other 
stock may become fixed by close breeding 
in all probability. And with this view it is 
idle to look to queen raisers for valuable im- 
provements. The hope of the honey pro- 
ducers lies entirely within themselves. ‘As 
the coming honey bee’ must bea honey 
gatherer. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Abronia, Mich. 

— > —>->- > 


For the American Bee Journal, 


The Winter (2) “Down South.” 


In this locality (middle Tennessee), bees 
went into winter quarters heavy with honey. 
They gathered from Wild Aster until about 
the tenth of November, hence, in cases 
where no extractor was used, the combs in 
the brood apartment were nearly full of 
sealed honey. Bees about here are all win- 
tered on summer stands, yet I have not 
learned of any serious loss, though the 
weather has been unusually severe, the mer- 
cury 2 degrees below zero for a short time 
in an exposed place on the north side of 
a brick house. Honey came in so rapidly 
that I was unable to keep ahead of the 121 
colonies I had to extract from, and a few of 
them were left until a warm spell between 
Christmas and New Years. All of my 
colonies wintered well, and commeneed to 
gather pollen from willows February 25d. 
For about two weeks they have been getting 
some honey from a_ small yellow flower 
known as Bladder Pod, (Vesicaria Lese- 
curia, Ord Cruciferae.) The fruit blossoms 
are just opening. 

Some of my colonies reared brood all 
winter, and since this has been “the 
verest winter known to the oldest inhabit- 
ant.” I infer that colonies in the proper 
condition would do so every winter. 

My conclusions are that in this latitude, 
the desired result will be attained if bees 
are put in the following named condition: 

Ist. Intight hives, entrance contracted 
to 44 aninech, frames covered with a good 
honey-quilt, and top ‘story tightly packed 
with straw. 

21. “Chock-full” of 
commences, and with 
queen. 

3d. The cluster in the center of the hive, 
with about twenty Ibs. of sealed honey, ar- 
ranged in the form of an areh over and 
around the bees, and with winter passages 
cut a little above and each side of the center 
of the brood combs, a single passage through 
the others. 

secause bees will live through the winter 
here with little or no care, many deem that 
it is not necessary or that it willnot pay to 
prepare each colony for its season of rest. 

Knoxville, Tenn. FRANK BENTON. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Successful Wintering. 





I commenced the summer of 1874, with 
19 swarms and run them to 82, and took 
1,000 lbs. extracted and 400 lbs. of comb 
honey. I sold all but 59—14 of which 
were nucleus. I tried all ways of winter- 
ing to find which was the best. I winter- 
ed some in the celler under my kitchen; 
some in a tight clothes press in my 
chan.ber; some in an out doors cellar, 
and some in a snow bank. I found those 
wintered in the chamber, dry and in as 
good condition as when put in. Those in 
the cellar under my kitchen some what 
damp and mouldy, and some signs of 
dysentgsy, which I stopped by feeding 
pure white clover honey, in my cellar as 
they stood before I set them out. 

Those in the out door cellar came out 
next best, and those in the snow bank in 
very poor condition. I lost one nucleus 
and one queen, but as I had extra queens 
I saved the swarm. The rest are all 
strong and in fine order. They will av- 
erage from 20 to 25 lbs of honey to the 
hive. I am feeding rye flour, and I find 
they are storing it in their combs. I never 
saw it done before. 

Mrs. D. M. Hatt. 

Lima Center, Wis. 


———_—> + ~< + 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Brood Raising and Artificial Swarm- 
ing. 


As the season is fast approaching when 
those of us who would have a favorable 
yield of honey or an increase of stocks 
should handle our bees with these objects 
in view. I have thought that afew notes 
on the above subjectsmight prove accept- 
able. 

My best success in brood raising I at- 
tribute mainly to two facts. After re- 
ducing the number of combs in the hive, 
so as to leave only those which the bees 
can cover. I protect them witha woolen 
quilt, laying it over the top of the frames 
and also spreading it down over the out- 
side combs to the bottom of the hive, and 
to further confine the heat of the bees 
I make a box frame (the exact size of the 
top of the hive) of half inch boards, three 
inches wide, then tack heavy muslin, or 
better still, woolen carpet on the lower 
edge of this frame, we have then a box 
three inches deep, this is to be filled with 
wheat bran or wheat chaff and used in- 
stead of a honey-board, the stock is now 
much better prepared for brood raising 
than if the hive was either filled with 
honey or empty combs. 








The cvlony be- | 


ing now in proper condition to hasten the 
increase of brood, to promote this desired 
object the best inducement I have found 
is to open the sealed cells of the honey 
remaining inthe hive. I find that this is 
a greater incentive to b:ood-raising than 
feeding either honey or sugar syrup above 
the frames, (this to a certain extent evap- 
orates a portion of the heat of the hive) 
further and still more beneficial stimula- 
tive feeding may be done by opening the 
sealed honey in a frame and placing it in 
the vacant space outside the quilt but un- 
der the box frame. This mode of feed- 
ing appears to have much the same effect 
upon the bees and queen that gathering 
honey from natural sources produces. 
The next important step is to furnish our 
stocks with honey as fast as the bees in- 
crease sufficiently to cover them, continue 
to do this regularly until we have returned 
all the combs which were taken from 
them early in the spring, and now after 
all these have been filled, we are ready 
either for surplus boxes, empty combs 
for the extractor, or for making artificial 
swarms. 

3ut before we proceed to the important 
step of increasing our stocks, we should 
see that our nuclei for raising queens are 
in proper condition. To muke an artifi- 
cial increase we select two of our strong- 
est stocks, from one of which we take all 
the brood combs except two, being care- 
ful to have eggs as well as brood and af- 
ter brushing all the bees back into the old 
hive we place these brood combs at one 
side of the new hive covering the whole 
with a quilt similar to that used for brood 
raising, then carry the new hive to the 
stand of another strong stock, remeve 
this stock to another location and place 
the new swarm on the stand formerly oc- 
cupied by the strong colony. This should 
be done about mid-day or when most of 
the honey gatherers sre in full flight. It 
will now be observed that we have the 
brood or young bees from the second 
stock. If we so desire it, this will con- 
clude our labor of making our new col- 
ony, as, if care has been taken to furnish 
them with eggs as well as brood, they will 
soon provide themselves with a queen, 
but as this will retard our young stock in 
its labors and even place it in a less favor- 
able condition than a natural swarm, we 
shall see if by a little proper effort we can- 
not place it at least twenty days in ad- 
vance of its present condition and thus 
have it in full strength for the honey har- 
vest, and just here we will observe the 
benefit of our nuclei before spoken of. 
On the next day after making our swarm 
(Wesay next day because the queen or 
queen celis will be better received) we go. 
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to one of our nuclei and take from it a 
furtile queen, which after enclosing in a 
wire cage we place between two of the 
brood combs of the new swarm, this queen 
we can safely liberate after from 24 to48 
hours if the bees have not already done 
so and thereby deprived us of the pleas- 
ure ; but should we find no queens in pro- 
per condition we then take a sealed queen 
cell cut from the comb in the form of a 
wedge, with the broad end above the cell, 
and this we insert in one of the brood 
combs in the center of the swarm, our 
only labor after this will be to furnish the 
hive with empty combs or frames as fast | 
as the bees can cover them in a similar 
manner to that directed for brood raising. 
We have now completed the building up 
of our new colony, and it only remains 
to treat itas an old stock, either for honey 
gathering, or if the swarm has been made 
early in the season, we can in turn use it 
to furnish brood or a portion of brood for 
another new swarm. We _ should have 
stated earlier in our directions that the 
brood for a young swarm can be taken 
rom three or four different stocks, in- 
stead of only one and with equally suc- 
cessful resuls. In this case there will be 
no visible reduction of any one of our 
colonies. 

We shall now return to the old hive 
from which we took the brood for the for- 
mation of a portion of our swarm and in 
which we left only two brood combs. The 
leaving of young brood with the old stock, 
we consider an essential feature in artifi- 
cial swarming, and for the very obvious 
reason that the young bees are the best 
nurses of the eggs and young brood which 
will be set by the queen much more freely 
than it would have been had the hive re- 
mained in the condition it was before 
depriving it of the greater portion of its 
brood. We think that none of our bee- 
keeping friends who have practised the 
method above given and also the one of 
depriving a hive of all itS brood, will be 
willing to dispute the position we have 
taken, but will with ourselves have been 
forced to the conclusion that young bees 
as nurses are ail important to the future 
success of thecolony. 


It will be seen that by adopting the 
foregoing directions, if the following sea- 
son favors us with a good yield of honey, 
we will now have three stocks in proper 
condition for gathering a surplus store, 
and we shall not have spent many anx- 
ious hours in watching our bees only to 
Witness the unwelcome spectacle of a 
swarm coming off late in the season, to 
leave us per-chance for th ewoods, or at 


most to be carefully fed to prepare it for | 


the winter, and from which we cannot 
expect an ounce of surplus. 

We have given what we have found to 
be the best manner of increasing our 
stocks, and should be glad in return to 
receive the narration of the successful 
practice of those who have been extensive- 
ly engaged in this important branch of 
apiculture, and who are therefore more 
competent to teach the art than we are. 

op” 


Beaver, Pa. 


—_—___—. <> -- = 


An Essay on the Size of Frames. 





To the Michigan Bee-keepers’ Society. 

GeENTs: Since the discovery of the re- 
production of bees by Dzierzon, and es- 
pecially since our beloved Langstroth has 
taught the best mode of constructing the 
frames, the American bee-keepers have 
made constant progress in the manage- 
ment of bees, and the inventors have 
struggled to get the most convenient hives 
considered as homes for our little pets. 
Among these inventors some have made 
mistakes, and have done more harm than 
good, while some more fortunate have hit 
the nail and are real benefactors of our 
bee community. Butis to be remarked 
here that nothing has been devised having 
any value when compared with the long 
upper bar to support the frame, the ab- 
sence of contact of the frames with one 
another and with the hive, and the moyr- 
able honey board, Without these three 
conditions devised by Langstroth, no easy 
management of bees is possible. 

If we compare the improvements with 
those of the old continent we see, in Ger- 
many, Dzierzon, better in theory than in 
practice, advising his adepts to cling to 
the movable comb suspended under a top 
bar in place frame. Berlepsch, the most 
learned bee-keeper of Germany, using a 
two or three story hive whose frames are 
pulled out by the sides ; and the most ad- 
vanced bee-keepers of Italy trying to im- 
prove the Berlepsch hive, while in Ameri- 
ea we are furnished by Langstroth with a 
hive combining those three qualities 
without which there is no good hive, the 
frames independent of one another sus- 
pended at the top, and the movable honey 
board. 

Few American bee-keepers would to- 
day dispute the necessity of these three 
requisites of a goo] hive. Let us then 
discard all the inventions which dispense 
with one or all of these three distinctive 
features of the Langstroth hive. 

But if we, all, or nearly all, agree on 
these points, we are yet far from agree- 
ing as to the size of the frames and their 
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shape. Some want a large number of | 12 inches both ways, needs 15 per cent, 


small frames, while others contend that a 
small number of large frames is better. 
Some adhere to frames higher than long, 
while others want square frames, and still 
others, true disciples of Langstroth, pre- 
fer the shallow frame. 

All these sizes, all these shapes, have 
given good results, according to circum- 
stances, but the question is not ‘‘are all 
sizes and shapes good ?” but ‘‘is any given 
size and shape better than others, or 
which are the sizes and shapes of frames 
which compared with each other will 
give the most profit?” for in bee-culture 
as in every other business, it is the net 
profit which is our object. 

Reading the writings of American bee- 
keepers leads me to conclude, first, that 
the frame longer in height than horizon- 
tally, offers too small a space in its upper 
part to place a good number of boxes or 
surplus frames, besides the frames are 
more difficult to remove from the hive on 
account of their height. 

For a long time I had considered the 
square frame better than the horizontal, 
but after using both shapes in my apiary 
for years, I have become fully convinced 
of the superiority of the latter. In spring, 
the bees between the combs form rings 
more or less compact, more or less thick 
according to the weather. These rings 
which encircle the brood nest, serve to 
maintain the eggs and larve at a degree 
of warmth indispensable to their develop- 
ment. As the heated air rises continually 
in the hive, the rings are deeper and 
thicker at the bottom than at the sides, 
thicker too at the sides than at the top. 
The nurse bees travel easily over the va- 
cant space inside of the rings, and the 
queen goes over all the enclosed surface 
hunting for empty ceils to deposit her 
eggs. When she approaches the ring, 
the bees retreat before her and she can 
lay her eggs in the empty celis, but soon 
the bees, on account of cold cannot give 
the queen the place needed by her, the re- 
ceeding ceases sooner at the bottom than 
at the sides, and this is why if we examine 
a comb oceupied by a brood in spring we 
find it invariably larger horizontally than 
vertically, its bottom being always flat- 
tened. Thence the predilection that many 
bee-keepers entertain in regard to frames 
longer horizontally than strictly square. 

Besides, for the same motives, a large 
frame is more convenient than a small 
one. In a hive containing many small 
frames, the same surface of brood needs 
more bees to encircle it, than in a hive 
whose frames are larger, By actual ac- 
count, I have found that a square frame 


more bees to encircle the same amount of 
brood than in a Quinby hive whose frames 
are larger, being 18 inches long by 11 
inches in height. I have both sizes in my 
home apiary, more than 50 of each. I 
examine them earefully every year, and 
have arrived at the conclusion that a hor- 
izontal frame is better than a square 
frame, and that the less numerous the 
combs are in the hive for the same amount 
of room, the better it is for the becs and 
their owner. 

Last year I had an equal number of 
each of the sizes above related ; by the 
first of June my best colonies in Quinby 
hives had above 10,000 cells of brood 
more than my best colonies in square 
frames. I think, in consequence that the 
greater area of comb of ever frame had 
something to do with the greater laying of 
the queen. In the French bee-keepers 
journal ‘‘LeApiculture” for March 1873, 
a gentlemen is cited who had a colony of 
bees whose queen had jaid more than five 
thousand eggs per day. The hive had 
frames 16 inches both ways. 

As another proof of the advantage of 
large frames, I can say that when I have 
colonies in my nucleus hives, the queen 
although enjoying the same surface of 
combs, does not lay as much as if put in 
a Quinby hive, the combs of my nuclei are 
half as large as those of Quinby, being 
the Quinby frame divided in two parts 
and reunited at will. Leastly, another 
proof of the superiority of the large frame 
has been given to me recently by my 
friend L. Abbie Sagot, a well-known 
French bee-keeper, whose hive has small 
frames ; he writes me asking how I man- 
age to prevent the queen from going in 
the surplus boxes. Although his hives 
are very large, the queen goes so often in 
the surplus boxes that he experiences a 
considerable loss, and he consulted me 
about the propriety of having the top 
bars of his frames made of cast iron 
and so near each other as ‘to prevent the 
queen from going in the boxes. With 
my large frame Ihave very rarely such 
laying of the queen in the boxes ; two or 
three per thousand at most would cover 
all my loss on that account. 

From all the above, it results that the 
large frames spreading horizontally, are 
to be considered the best. Our friend 
Langstroth, had preceeded us in that way 
when he divised the frames of his hives. 
sit in my opinion, his frame is too 
long when compared with its depth. And 
I know many of the most eager partisans 
of the Langstroth hive who think of ad- 
vising the beginners to cling to the prici- 
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ple, but not to carry it so far. Among 
these bee-keepers, and first on the list, is 
our friend Novice, who, in his last 
Gleanings, gives the preference to a frame 
13 inches long by 114 deep, which size he 
offers to the American bee-keepers as a 
standard. Nodoubt a standard frame, 
adopted by the American bee-keepers com- 
munity, at least by all the beginners, 
would be an excellent step, a step in the 
right direction, for it would lead all of us 
sooner or later to a very desirable uni- 
formity. In Italy, the central bee-keep- 
er’s society agreed on the length of the 
upper bar of the frames as standard, and 
that measure led to a complete uniformity 
among the bee-keepers of the entire 
Italian peninsula. 

Nobody can deny the advantage of such 
uniformity. By it the interchange of 
hives or combs, or honey we are easy 
from one apiary to another ; for instance, 
some districts in Italy abound in honey of 
first quality, while some others give only 
fern honey which besides being of poor 
quality, cannot be expelled from the 
combs by the malextractor. The bee- 
keepers of the good honey districts empty 
all their combs and replace the honey by 
purchasing combs of fern honey, this 
purchase would be impossible if the 
frames were of diflerent sizes as they are 
in this country. 

We are often prevented from pur- 
chasing stocks from our neighbors on 
account of the different shape of their 
hives, for fear that we should get two 


different sizes of frames in the same 
apiary. 
Germany and France envy the uni- 


formity of the Italian hives, but have not 
yet taken steps to imitate their neighbors. 
Like us, they have too many Giflerent 
sizes to see a standard adopted, and it 
would also be very difficult to point out 
the shape and size to be preferred. 

We here have nearly as many sizes as 
inveniors. Yet all can refer to four or 
five, the largest being the Quinby which 
has only 8 frames for the same surface as 
10 Langstroths or 11 Americans, and the 
smallest being the Gallup frame. 

If it is stated that the larger the frame 
the greater the laying of the queen, the 
only thing to ascertain is, ‘‘which should 
be the extreme surface, taking in account 
the weight and the solidity of the comb.” 
I can speak of the Quimby frame from 
experience, having managed it for ten 
years. It is not too large nor too heavy. 
Its surface is equal to 200 square inches. 
I think consequently that a standard frame 
should not be inferior to 200 inches or 
larger than that. A smaller frame, say 
150 inches square, is, in my opinion, too 


| 


small, for the hive should contain eleven 
frames for the same surface of combs. 
Now, as it is more expedient to remove 8 
frames than 11, the bee-keeper runs less 
risk of being stung, and the robbing is 
less to be feared. Some will contend that 
so large a frame would not do to raise 
queens. But the raising of queens for 
sale is a specialty, an exception, a need of 
our epoch of transition, but it is not for 
an epoch of transition that we want a 
standard frame. It is for the majority of 
the bee-keepers and for the bettering of 
our crops. 

To conclude, I will say to the Amer- 
ican bee-keepers, to those who have two 
or more shapes in their apiaries, especi- 
all to those who have many of each 
size, examine your hives, see which give 
the best results, and report through the 
journals. 

After some years, the bee keeper’s com- 
munity will be enlightened by the discus- 
sions, and then, but then only, will be apt 
to choose a standard which will comply 
with the ieterests of the bee-keepers and 
the instincts of our useful insects. 

Hamilton, Ill. Cras. DADANT. 


-- > <> ++ a 


For tbe American Bee Journal, 


Honey Aduilteration. 


A great deal has been said about the 
adulteration of honey, glucose, etc., but 
the subject is far from being exhausted. 
J have learned to know the article of late, 
and will give my experience. It may 
serve to put on their guard a few honest 
bee-keepers and a few fair dealers. 

Glucose is grape sugar, the next rela- 
tive to honey, derived from corn in this 
country and, principally from potatoes 
in Germany and France. Glucose made 
of corn is the lightest and made to serve 
the purpose. It is thin, or thicker of the 
consistency of honey as it is dry sugar. 
It is bought, principally, by distillers, 
brewers and “honey dealers.” So I am 
informed by the agent of the manufactory 
in St. Louis, Mo., who lives in this city 
and with whom I am very well acquaint- 
ed. I send you with to-day’s mail a 
sample of the dry grape sugar, and a small 
bottle of the glucose which is used for the 
adulteration of honey. You will find it 
of about the same thickness, transparency 
and color of honey, you will find also, 
that it mixes with honey very easy. Be- 
ing of good taste and not having any par- 
ticular flavor, it does not spoil the flavor 
of the honey but partakes of it very readi- 
ly. It diminishes, however, the acid of 
the honey. At least, sol find it. It is a 
pity that adulterated honey cannot be told 
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more readily! It will seriously damage 
the honey business, as consumers will be- 
come suspicious. Almost the only safe- 
guard to consumers is the reputation of 
the dealer. I cannot warrant the purity 
of my honey any more if sold by another 
party, except it be in small packages with 
my name on every one. 

To illustrate: A friend, druggist, buye 
his honey of me because, as he says, he 
believs it to be pure and——because he 
wants to do his own ‘‘mixing.” He did 
not believe that I was able to pick out my 
pure from his mixed honey, and invited 
me to come to his store for a trial. I 
went and picked the right jar, but, as 
stated above, I did not miss the flavor and 
almost not the trasparency and color, but 
merely the ‘‘acid” in the adulterated 
honey. His mixture was one part honey 
and four parts glucose. Glucose is worth 
74 cents a pound in Cincinnati. It can be 
had light, like the sample I send you, and 
of the color of nice clover honey and in 
any shade darker. Glucose crystalizes 
with the honey. It should be an object 
to every bee-keeper and especially to the 
editors of every bee journal to post every- 
body in regard to the matter. Honey 
should always be sold by its proper name, 
and the consumer should be taught to un- 
derstand that the quality of the honey is 
determined only by the source it is derived 
from. I was astonished sometime ago by 
one of our prominent (?) brethren who 
maintained that sugar syrup, after it had 
passed through the honey sack of the bee, 
was as good honey asany. Our friend gets 
sometimes large crops by mixing a few 
barrels of coffee sugar. Next season, I 
suppose, glucose will help him out. 

Cincinnati, O. Cuas. F. Mutu. 


i 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Student of Billings. 


Sum folks wont hav eny frame unless 
it’s 12x12. I gess it would doo, and hold 
as much, if it was 18x18 or 9x16. 

I have hear a man yell just as far when 
an Italyen stings him as if it waz a black 
or hybrid. 

Sum of my friends like tu look into a 
hive with their fases all bare ; which it is 
fun enuf for me tu stand behind some 
muskeeto bar when I look in. 

Experiense iz a skool where tuishun iz 
hy, I went awhile. In regard to a smok- 
er, Imade my own, of atin box and _ bel- 
los of oil-cloth. The tryal trip, the snoot 
kum off, bu unsodering, and I was trod 
under foot bia bee. Then I bot Quin- 
by’s. 

Mr. Langstroth gives a very sientifik 


description of a bee’s sting. I liken it to 
an irate insekt sitting on your fase, with 
a needle in his pantz. 

5 et Matin 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Candied vs. Liquid Honey. 





If my friend Argo was surprised in 
reading my article on candied honey, I 
acknowledge that I was greatly surprised 
in reading his. I have never seen pure 
honey remaining liquid all winter. This 
is why I have written that all liquid honey 
in winter is ap impure article ; or at least 
an article which, by heating, has lost a 
great part of its quality. I have never 
tried the plan proposed by Mr. Argo, al- 
though I came very near it ; all the differ- 
ence being that my honey was not put 
in a room altogether obscure. I will try 
it this year and report. If it works with 
me as it did with Mr. Argo, I shall regret 
it, for the bee-keeper will have lost the 
most easy means of testing the purity of 
honey. Besides, liquid honey is always 
more apt to sour than candied honey. 

Hamilton, Il. Cas. DADANT. 

P.S. Mr. H. Burch, in his ‘‘Money in 
in the Apiary” accords with me, when he 
says, that we ought to teach consumers 
that a granulated article is better, besides 
being absolutely pure. 





—_—- 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Adulterated Honey, 


I see, inthe report of the North-Eastern 
bee convention, that steps should be taken 
to obtain from the Legislature, a law 
making it a misdemeanor to affix the 
name of pure honey on a spurious article. 
I think it would be a move in the right 
direction: To help it, I will say what the 
laws of France are against the adulterator. 

Twice every year, atirregular intervals, 
a sanitary commission, formed of three 
honest and learned doctors and chemists, 
visits the groceries, the drug-stores, the 
bar-rooms, the cotfee-houses, the galleries, 
confectioneries, breweries, &c.; in fact 
all the stores and manufacturers of eata- 
ble products. All the Products and mat- 
ters are carefully inspected. If some 
seem spurious, or impaired, by age or 
otherwise, they are analized. If proved 
adulterated, they are destroyed and the 
adulterator is heavily fined and some- 
times condemned to jail. 

The protection of law extends further 
yet, for each article of jewelry, before 
going from the shop to the store, must 
be assayed and coined. If the quantity 
of alloy exceeds the allowance permitted 
by the law, the jewels are hammered. 
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All the weights and measures, in all the 
parts of France, are also inspected twice 
every year. 

Such protection, against frauds, would 
be beneficial to this country ; even if 
copied from immoral France. 

I want toask Dr. Bush if he intends to 
apply this word immoral to me or to my 
native country. If to me, I will beg him 
to cite an instance of my business or oth- 
erimmorality. If to my country, I find 
that the opportunity of accusing France 
of immorality was very ill chosen, by 
him, since we were after a means of pre- 
venting the American dealers from adult- 
erating honey ; the laws of moral Ameri- 
ca being void against such frauds. 

I think it is unnecessary for me to tell 
from what the anger of Dr. Bush came 
against me. He had a reeeipt, to prevent 
honey from candying, for sale, (see A. B. 
J. 1874, 286) and I have hindered its 
§aie. 

I persist in saying, with the most of 
the bee-keepers present to the N. E. 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, that the best 
test of pure honey is its candying, glucose 
is not honey, neither in appearance or in 
taste. 

I will add something to the great learn- 
ing of Dr. Bush: glucose is not made with 
grape juice. French people drink or sell 
their grape juice and maufacture glucose 
with potatoes. C. H. Dapanrt. 


How My Bees Wintered. 


I putin my bee-house S‘) swarms, 
nucleuses or small swarms, containing 
pure queens, and put a small quantity of 
bees that I wished to try the experiment 
of wintering and build them up in spring, 
and two hives containing pure drones 
without a queen and with scarcely any 
worker bees. The way I got my two 
hives filled with drones exclusively, was 
by inserting drone comb in strong, pure 
stocks, get them filled with eggs and brood 
and then place them in the queenless 
stock, continuing in that way until I had 
two strong swarms of drones. That is 
the way to Italianize in the fall after all 
black drones are destroyed. By this pro- 
cess, you can keep all your stocks pure, 
even though you are surrounded by black 
bees. 

The two hives of drones died before 
spring, I suppose with old age, and al- 
so one of the nucleus that I made 
a few days before I put the bees into 
Winter quarters. It being cold at the 
time, I suppose they failed to cluster 
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properly, and there not being a pint of 
bces, Ido not expect they saved them, 





thus leaving me 102 swarms to put out in 
good condition. I got eight persons to 
help me put them out on their summer 
stands. We did it in about twenty 
minutes on March 31, it being a very 
warm day, and they opened the entrances 
larger than needed. Four  nucieuses 
swarmed in the excitement, and went to 
other hives, leaving me 98. Now I would 
advise not to set all out at once, if they 
have a large number, put out every second 
or third hive ; then place others between 
after the first have had their fly, keeping 
them at least six feet apart. Mine flew 
so thick that some of the bees got lost, 
and went to the wrong hives, so some 
hives got more than they should have had 
while others were left weak, thus necessi- 


ating changing hives and equalizing a 
number and then not having them as 


equal as when set out. All appeared to 
have the same smell] and no quarreling 
ensued. For a few days my bees seemed 
satisfied with any queen or any place they 
were put, after 1 got them equalized, my 
next work was to adjust the division 
board, giving them only as many combs 
as they could cover, breeding went on 
faster when the queen got the combs 
well filled with brood and eggs. You 
can repeat the operation every few days 
until] the hive is full, but be careful to 
select combs containing pollen, as broods 
cannot be raised without it, in early 
spring plenty of pollen is of more value 
than honey. , 

After giving them space in proportion 
to their strength, 1 then cover the quilt 
with old newspapers ; they keep in the 
heat, and breeding goes on more rapidly. 

Keeping them warm is very important, 
also keeping the entrance so small that 
only one or two bees can get out at a time. 
When I put them in the bee-house I re- 
moved the covers, leaving only the quilt 
on the frames, close the entrance to half 
an inch, then all the old and sickly bees 
have their time to die, it being much bet- 
ter to have them on the floor of the bee- 
house than in the hive. After removing 
all the hives, I swept up all the bees that 
died during winter, and they weighed 12 
pounds.  Ittakes 7,000 dead bees to make 
a pound. So 84,000 bees, in all, died du- 
ring winter, which is 800 bees to each 
stock. But when we remember that two 
swarms of drones died, and were includ- 
ed, I suppose the average was not much 
over five hundred bees per stock, which, 
I think was quite replaced by breeding 
while in winter quarters. 

The average consumption of honey per 
stock, was about 5 pounds, and they 
were over 44 months in winter quarters. 
Some stocks with natural stores, showed 
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some signs of dysentery, while those fed 
on sugar syrup seemed the strongest and 
healthiest. If any person can invent a 
machine to make good artificial combs 
that the bees will use, I will buy a right 
if it does not cost more than five thousand 
dollars. DD. A. JONEs. 
Tecumseth, Ont. 


> <P +--+ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


_A Sad History. 


Quinby says, give us both sides of the 
question. Well, here it is, although it 
makes me sick to think of it. Six years 
ago I commenced with six stocks of Ital- 
ians, with black bees all around me. One 
man about + mile from me had 30 stocks, 
another two miles on the other side, had 
20 odd, and another 21. 

The summer of ’69 was very wet and 
cold, and bees stored very little honey, 
by feeding, I kept all mine through the 
winter of 69 and ’70, and came out with 
13 stocks, but one lost its queen which left 
me 12 to begin with, while my neighbor 
had his original number 30. The summer 
of ’70 was an extra season, and I increas- 
ed to over 40 ; wintered in cellar all right ; 
*71 increased to over 7 stocks, when I 
was ahead of any of my neighbors. Built 
a bee-house which cost about $200.00. 

But instead of wintering as formerly, 
I removed the honey board on putting 
them into cellar and bee-house, left caps 
on and lost over half, having but 35 
stocks left to commence *72 with. This 
is a part of the dark side ; as I was teach- 
ing in this village ata salary of $750.00 
I was able to stand it and thought I 
learned that year more than any of my 
pupils. I read an article in the April No. 
of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL by Mrs. 
E. 8. Tupper, which confirmed me in the 
belief that too much upward ventilation 
was the cause, or(as Mr. Quinby calls it, 
cold was the cause.) 

In the winter of ’72 and ’73, I removed 
one slat from honey board and put in cel- 
lar and bee-house, and came out ail right, 
although the winter was very cold, so that 
more than half the bees around me died. 
{ liked the cellar the best because it was 
warmer in wincer and cooler in summer. 
The summer of °73 my bees did not 
swarm much, hut did well gathering 
honey, for this locality, averaging over 
$7.00 a hive. I sold my honey at my 
bee-house for 30 cents per pound ; the 
buyer crating it. 

In the winter of ’73 and ‘74, I wintered 
65 stocks as described, and did not lose 
one, sold two. Had a cold spring and 


bees did not do much until after the mid- 











dle of June, when the honey season com- 
menced, soon after swarming ; and then 
there was nothing but swarming and par- 
tially filled with boxes. The basswood 
blossomed on the 12th day of July, and 
lasted till the 25th ; on which day my 
first swarm of the season sent out a large 
swarm, but a storm the next day wound 
up the basswood. 

My rule was to put four small swarms 
in one hive, and one or two with a strong 
one, by which means I had strong stocks. 
I had a stock or (swarm) hived the 17th 
of July, fill 10 frames 8x16} inches, in- 
side measure, and from 10 to 15 pounds 
in eight days. I had the nicest apiary in 
this part of the State, and put them away 
as usual (12 stocks) half in bee-house and 
the rest in cellar except one in double 
walled hive which I wintered outside. 

My cellar is generally too warm for 
fruit and vegetables, but froze some last 
winter, and bee-house a good deal. Took 
bees out of house in February, and let 
them have a good fly, found three dead, 
put them back as soon as the winter be- 
came cold. 

On the 30th of March, the stock out- 
side was carrying in pollen, I got helpand 
carried out of cellars, &c. Hives heavy, 
and most seemed to have plenty of bees, 
Iremarked more than usual. We had 
one week splendid weather, and we were 
joyous, (the bees and I), but after they 
had been out 18 days, a change came on, 
but we thought every day would be the 
last. But alas, we were mistaken, and 
when warm weather came, I found my 
apiary ruined, and with it all means of 
support cut off as I have poor health and 
a crippled right hand. Some froze to 
death, but a great many came out of the 
hive and united with others, and of course, 
many were slaughtered. 

I am nearly discouraged ; a thousand 
dollars would not make me good. I 
never lost any before, after carrying out. 
I have a house and lot which I cannot dis- 
pose of at present without sacrificing half. 
I love bees and dislike to give them up. 

Will some one answer the following : 
Is Southern California the best place to go 
to keep bees for box honey? Will the 
honey raised there sell well in our mar- 
ket? What can Italiin bees in Lang- 
stroth hives be purchased there for? 
What would be safe estimate (net cash), 
per hive box honey? Could I go in there, 
a stranger, and find a location without 
difficulty? What is the expense of ship- 
ping honey from San Diego to Chicago ? 
What the address of Editor of Cali fornia 
Farmer ? 

I find a difference of opinion, es for 
instance: H. Goepper , in the July No. 
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Bee-Keeper’s Magazine for 1873, makes 
quality of honey very poor, while he says 
the country is no better for quantity than 
Ohio. I think he is as he says, in a poor 
locality. (Santa Clara Valley.) 

J. W. Montgomery, of San Bernardino, 
says: “I am satisfied that the poorest 
honey we have will compare with your 
best basswood.” That is good enough, for 
I sold mine last fall in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for 33 cents per pound. 

Brother Ives says come to Austin, 
Texas, but does not say anything about 
the quality or price of honey there. I 
want, if I move, to go to some warmer 
country and among a friendly people, as 
I must leave my family here at present. 
If l engage in the business alone, I will 
have to work bees for box honey, as I 
cannot handle frames well. I have a 


neighbor who offers to furnish capital to 
start a small apiary and divide profits, 
but he is Texas inclined, while I am Cali- 
fornia inclined. 
How much of an apiary of Italian bees 
could I start for five hundred dollars ? 
Westfield, N. 


Z> H. B. Roure. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


The Peabody Extractor. 


Mr. Epiror: I was both surprised 
and pained to see that friend Peabody 
had put my name among the testimonials 
in favor of his extractor in your May No. 
Had he given the date of that letter, it 
would not have been so apt to mislead, 
but even then, after the correspondence 
that had passed between us on the sub- 
ject, I cannot but think it unkind. In 
1870 we took about three tons of honey 
from 48 colonies, with a simple home- 
made extractor, and one of the girls then 
inmy employ in the jewelry business, 
undertook it as a kind of recreation, did 
it all, and found it ‘just fun.” In the 
spring of 1870 Mr. Peabody made me a 
present of one of his extractors, and I 
Was so much pleased with it that—after 
a very hasty trial—I purchased, I think, 
ahalf dozen. These were soldso quickly 
—upon my recommendation —that we 
sold also the one presented to us and 
used our old one during the season. In 
the spring of *72 1 purchased one dozen, 
at $11.00 each, of Mr. Peabody, and sold 
apart of them, and when the honey sea- 
son opened we prepared to use one of the 
Peabody machines, and in fact sold our 
old one for #5.00, as Messrs. Fay & 
Winder had sent us one of theirs, also. 
Well, Miss A. commenced with the Pea- 
body machine, butit took all her strength 
to get the can shirling up to the required 


speed, and more than her strength to stop 
it as quickly as she had beendoing. She 
declared she could not use it. I at first 
stubbornly insisted that it must work as 
sasy as the old one, but on trial found my 
mistake. We then tried Gray & Win- 
der’s, a revolving can machine, also, and 
found it but little better. The honey was 
coming in, and what was to be done? 
We were needed in the shop and apiary 
both, but rather than to use the revolving 
can one more day, we went to work and 
built an improvement on our old one. 
That one now does service in our apiary, 
and is light, easy work for a woman to 
use. The Peabody machines we sold 
can be made to do, if a man uses them, 
but most of them are laid aside, and all 
will be soon. The half dozen we had 
left we sold at $7.50 each. 

The letter Mr. P. extracts from was 
written after that first hasty trial, and, if 
we are correct, we added something that 
he has seen fit to clip off, in this, however, 
we may be mistaken. As soon as we 
saw our error, we wrote him entreating 
him to make a stationary can machine, as 
we did also Gray & Winder. And when 
none of the makers of extractors would 
furnish a stationary can machine made all 
of metal, like the one we have described 
some years ago in these pages, we had no 
choice but to make them ourselves. But 
when we objected to the revolving can 
machine so vehemently, we had no 
thought of ever engaging in such busi- 
ness. With a sincere desire that none 
of our friends may invest in implements 
that may prove a disappointment to 
them, and that every one may be fairly 
represented, I remain, as ever, 

Your old friend, Novice. 
nina aaa nenteiins 


For the Americen Bee Journ: 


Hives for Farmers. 

Tam pleased with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Its monthly visits are gratify- 
ing tome. I read all its communications 
With interest; whether according to my 
views or not. 

C. R. Isham’s communication in your 
May number on ‘‘Patent Hives and Ven- 
ders,” I hope will be re-read by vast 
numbers. It is certainly amusing to 
read very stringent articles against pat- 
ents, in patented books. No doubt the 
public are often imposed upon by patent- 
ed articles, articles that are useless; and 
also by useless articles that are not pat- 
ented. Every one must judge of the val- 
ue of an article from its characteristics, 
and use. No one, very wise, would buy 
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an article simply because it is patented. 
But no wise farmer would take his scythe 
and whetstone and go into his ten acre 
mowing field, and sweut a week to cut it 
down, when he could avail himself of a 
mowing machine and cut it in a few 
hours, simply because the mowing ma- 
chine is patented. I have seen the time 
80 years since when in my father’s yard 
two long rows of straw hives were stand- 
ing in my father’s apiary; and in the 
proper season, a selected portion of them 
were placed over brimstone matches, 
smothered and the honey some _ side 
combs and top, white, well filled with 
honey were laid away carefully in pans, 
saved for table use. The balance of the 
honey strained and saved for use, or 
metheglin; and the comb converted into 
merchantable wax. 

Since that time and in some places be- 
fore, box hives of wood have been intro- 
duced in various forms and differing in 
size. Thesimple box with two or four 
honey boxes upon the top. The chamber 
hive, with boxes in a chamber over the 
colony. The suspended hive. Cotton's 
large non-swarmer. The hive in the dark 
chamber. 

The invention of the movable comb 
frame by the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, af- 
fected an important improvement in the 
business. Many have availed themselves 
of this improvement, and few new hives 
are now constructed where this improve- 
ment may not be available. 

Another improvement or characteristic 
in hives is the introduction of small sur- 
plus boxes or frames of an aggregate 
capacity of 100 to 200 lbs. of surplus. 
Mr. Quinby, in the first edition of his work 
recommends this small box hive, which, 
he assures liis readers, will give as much 
surplus andin as good shape for market 
as any hive, and shall cost them nothing 
for patent. He has since adopted a hive 
of the latter class with large surplus box 
room, and publishes in a late paper that 
he and quite a number of bee keepers, in 
a field 20 miles square have averaged 100 
lbs. of surplus to the colony, on the 
same field where to his knowledge the 
surplus did not average over ten pounds 
to the colony, in the box hives he has 
previously described. It is certainly a 
large gain, 100 lbs. now, to where 10 lbs. 
only was averaged before. 

In abundant surplus room alone can 
abundant surplus be secured. But I can 
give but hints here. I will send a des- 


criptive circular to any of your subscrib- 
ers, Who will send address and stamp. 
JasrER Hazen. 
Woodstock, Vermont. 





| 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Notes on Bee Culture in France. 


[Translated by Chas, Dadan‘, Hamilton, IIL] 

Our forefathers held the honey bee in 
great esteem. Notwithstanding their ig- 
norance of certain facts, which were only 
known since the beautiful discoveries of 
Reaumur, Huber, and others, they kept 
their apiaries very carefully. 

They assimilated the bees to the _per- 
sons. At the death of a member of the 
family, they placed on each hive a piece 
of black cloth as a sign of mourning, in- 
dicating that the bees were intelligent be- 
ings, able to understand the loss. When 
passing before the hives, when taking 
cure of them or gathering the honey, it 
was expressly forbidden to use any 
rough words or expressions, or to swear 
for fear of seeing the bees leave their 
hives forever. Lastly for the same mo- 
tive, they never would buy bees, but they 
exchanged them for a louis of twenty- 
four pounds or a setier of rye. Occasion- 
ally the owners of apiaries rented them 
under the condition of dividing the pro- 
fits and increase. In such a case the rent- 
er of the bees had them in his charge 
and was bound to feed and watch over 
them and govern them as he would his 
own. The honey and wax was divided 
in equal shares, but the hives could only 
be robbed in the presence of the owner. 
The swarms that were gathered were giv- 
en at the same rates. In this country 
the barbarous practice of smothering the 
bees with brimstone, was never known. 
The harvest was made by pruning the 
combs, and the old people of the present 
day still remember that the operators in 
this line were more skillful and more 
careful than now. 

The time of pruning was a happy day 
for all the children in the villages. Each 
received a slice of bread and honey anda 
glass of honey water, and each of the 
less fortunate neighbors were treated to a 
plate full of honey. 

From the bees and apiaries let us pass 
to their products, honey and wax. 

In our researches among old titles, we 
find everywhere the indication of revenue 
in honey and wax. The chronicler of 
Puy Etienne Medicis te\ls us that among 
the bishop’s revenues there were five 
jars of honey. He neglected to tell us 
of the size of these jars. They were 


probably somewhat like the barrel of 
which they speak in the old laws of Au- 
vergne, and which was valued at 35 sols, 
when a sheep and its wool was only val- 
ved at 5 sols. 
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At that epoch, as during the middle 
ages, honey was preferred to sugar for 
the preparation of most sweet meats. 
This preference was not based, as one 
might at first believe, on an economical 
motive; for such a motive is a small ob- 
stacle for gormands, but it was simply 
because they found that honey gave bet- 
ter relish to the dishes in the preparation 
of which it entered. Honey was thus for 
all, rich or poor, a real delicacy. They 
ate it pure at certain epochs of the year, 
and until the seventeenth century it was 
considered as the preferred food for Lent; 
this is explained by the nutritive proper- 
ties of its azotous formation. 

Honey was used, besides, in an infinity 
of ragouts, preserves and pies, and served 
in the manufacture of liquors and wines 
known under the names of vinous metheg- 
lin, or of common metheglin which had 
been in use for centuries. 

Shall I expatiate on the role that honey 
plays and played in medicine and in 
pharmaceutic preparations? In our vil- 
lages, honey is almost always employed 
in place of sugar in teas, and the sick do 
not complain of it, as it renders the bev- 
erages better and mure digestible. 

We have found in an old work, that 
honey was used as an antiseptic for the 
preservation of bodies, and this use seem- 
ed to us to be curious enough to be se- 
lected here: ‘‘I have seen in Auvergne 
atthe house of a surgeon of Aurillac, 
the body of a man kept and preserved 
entire with its muscles, without any alter- 
ation, daubed and covered with honey.” 

If honey was sought for, wax was not 
thought less of. 

The middle ages with their religious 
ceremonies, in the churches where closed 
windows gave but a faint and dim light, 
required an enormous amount of wax. 
The lights of the torches and of the wax 
candles, shining in atmosphere perfumed 
with incense, heightened the looks of the 
imposing ceremonies of the Christian 
creed. The custom of lighting candles 
in daylight, signified the joy, the charity 
and the light of the truths unravelled to 
men by the preaching of the Gospel. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





—_—- 


D. A. Jones, Tecumseth, Ont., writes 
that some have sent to him from the U. S. 
for extractors, but as it costs so much for 
duty, &¢e., it does not pay te send them. 


> + <> > + 


To Printers.—An eight column Foster 
Hand Press for Sale, cheap. For Particu- 
lars address, Thos. G. Newman & Son,,. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 4tf 


Sundry Questions Answered. 





1. Will a colony of bees winter without 


bee-bread ? 
2. Can they raise young bees without it ?’ 
3..Can they raise young bees without 
water ? 
4. Will moth eggs taken out of the hive in: 
November and put back in March, hatch ?’ 


5. Does the the extractor injure brood ? 
6. Can bees hear ? 
7. Hlow far can a bee see ? 


8. Do the same bees that gather pollen 
place it in the comb ? 


9, What size meshes in wire cloth will al- 
low the worker bee to pass through, but not 
allow the drones and queen ? 

10. How long may eggs remain in a hive: 
before hatching ? 


11. Will honey extracted before it is capped 
sour if not sealed air tight ? 

12. Will it injure it to heat it for sealing ? 
Please answer the above questions. 

Gosport, Ind. JouN S. LINGLE. 


1. A colony of bees may be wintered with- 
out bee bread.. We have tried it, wintering 
on sugar,. candy and syrup, without either 
bee bread or honey ; but in the spring pol- 
len is indispensible ; meal is a good substi- 
tute. 

2. They cannot rear brood without it. 

3.. Young bees are raised without water in 
the winter, but we think moisture which 
accumulates is used in place of it. When 
much broed is reared, water is indispensable. 

4. Moth eggs will not hatch if kept out of 
a hive all winter. 

5. We think the extractor, as generally 
used, does injure all unsealed honey. It 
may be possible to use it without killing 
it, but we find in our hives, as a rule, no 
more honey in combs containing sealed 
brood than that brood will need for its use ; 
therefore do not extract from such combs. 

6.. We cannot be sure,. but think they do. 

7. We have no means of telling how far a 
bee can see. 

8. We think they do generally, but have 
often seen bees removing the pollen from 
the baskets of loaded bees. 

9. Worker bees vary much in size and 
drones also vary. Queens vary still more. 

10. We cannot say, but are sure that the 
temperature of. the hive has something to do 
with the length of time eggs remain without 
hatching. 

11. We have never had any sour honey, 
but cannot say that.it will not sour in some 
conditions of the atmosphere. 

12. We think it does injure the flavor to 
heat it. 

If any one has different answers from 
these to give to either of these questions, let. 
us hear from them through the JouRNAL. 
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Voices from Among the Hives, 


A. H. HArt, Appleton, Wis., writes: “I 
have to report a loss of bees where wintered 
eut of doors, with dysentery; while those 
in cellars or suitable quarters came out all 
right. I lost four out of eighty swarms. I 
find that bees can’t stand as much cold asa 
white bear.” 


Rost. T. JONES, Flat Rock, N.C., writes : 
“Bees have wintered well here. All win- 
tered on their summer stands. We have 
not had more than one week at a time but 
what bees could fly. Bees commenced to 
gather pollen from the elder on Feb. 26, 
from the soft maple March 10, and are still 
at in the bee meadow; fruit blooms will be 
in ina few days.” 


A. WILson, Marcellus, N. Y.,writes; “My 
bees wintered good. I put 13 hives in the 
cellar, and left 13 out on their stands. They 


allcame out in good condition, except two 


hives where the boards were warped and 
let in cold air; andthey froze. Those in the 
cellar came out all right. 1 have used two 
kinds of patent hives but have laid them 
aside for some of my own invention, which 
‘are more convenient to handle and contain 
about 2000 cubie inches.” 


G. F. MeERRIAM, San Diego, Cal., writes: 
“T have taken a long trip among bee-men 
and find that the bees are in good condition. 
A frost about the first of April cut off many 
flowers, and put back swarming and reduced 
the honey-cup materially. A majority seem 
sanguine of success, but many are discour- 
aged. It is fearfully dreary here to an 
eastern man, and costs a fortune to 
come here and get started in the business. 
November is the best time to come. Have 
seen Mr. Harbison and one of his large api- 
aries.” 


H. F. Putnam, Galesburg, IIl., writes: 
**My bees swarmed in April and went into 
other hives. They all had plenty of honey; 
from 10 to 20 lbs. each. I have had 10 
swarm out this season. They were winter- 
ed in a house built for the purpose, and 
came out strong on the last of March. 
They had good queens and brood, but not 
a particle of pollen. The combs were clean 
and free from mould and worms. Lang- 
stroth hive. no upward ventilation. The 
result was that the combs were free from 
mould, and less honey was consumed than 
when I gave them upward ventilation.” 


R. M. ANDERSON, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
writes: ‘I have 14 full stocks and all came 
through the winter safely. 1 left them on 
their summer stands, with no protection 
except a section of planks built together 
3 ft. square and stood up on the north side 
of the hive to break the cold wind off, and 
I find this a great benefit. I use the Lang- 
stroth hive and want no other, for I think 
it superior to all. I took last year 400 Ibs. 
of honey from 6 hives and if this season 
proves as good as last, I hope to report 
much better results. Success to the Bex 
JOURNAL.” 


J. P. Moore, Binghamton, N. Y., writes : 
“In article on page 103. A. B. J., left hand 
column, 12th line from the top, reads, ‘I am 
now using a comb 10x17 inches,’ (instead of 
10x12.) 


The mistake is probably due to my 








imperfect chirography. 
as above, I will 
the tendency of the article goes to show that 
I am in favor of large frames, and I certain- 
ly cannot subscribe to a frame as small as 


If you will correct 
be very much obliged, as 


10x12. There are some things in Mr. Coe’s 
article on page 112, that I think would 
be likely to mislead those who have had no 
experience with the apiary house. I have 
used a house similar to Mr. Coe’s for the 
past two seasons. 

I cannot say that I prefer to handle bees 
out of doors, when the sun is_ shining 
bright, nor do I think that the house can be 
build as cheaply as the same room in out- 
door hives. A house for 20 hives could be 
built perhaps for $6.00 per hive, though 
mine, a substantial house, cost, two years 
ago, $12.50 per hive. 

I think well of the apiary house, where 
increase is not desired, and where the ex- 
tractor is not used much, and also where we 
wish the bees more safe from petty thieves. 
Bees are doing well in breediag, up here, 
considering the weather. We are Levine 
a great deal of cold north wind. Fruit 
blossoms not open yet.” 


HENRY CLAUSSEN, Mishicott, Wisconsin, 
writes: *“‘We haye had a very hard winter, 
but bees that were housed in a good eellar 
have wintered well. My bees were carried 
into the cellar November 10th, and removed 
to their summer stands April 6th. From 148 
colonies that were put into our cellar, two 
were found dead. The cause was, sgme 
mice found their way into the cellar and had 
eaten through the straw mats (which I use 
for honey boards) and this I believe destroy- 
ed them. We only had a lew days this 
month that bees would fly, it has been cold 
all the time; some days the temperature 
fell 20 degrees below freezing. 


Dr. J. R. CoLtpurn, Chicago, Ill., writes: 

“] set my bees out of their winter quarters 
on Monday evening, Mareh 29th, (four colo- 
nies out of seven), two died in cellar, and 
one was queenless. I examined them Tues- 
day evening, March 30th, and found that two 
colonies had decamped or left their hives 
having “swarmed out” probably Tuesday, 
p. m., as it was a very warm, bright, pleas- 
ant day. I found one queen and about a 
yint of bees hanging on the rear end of a 
1ive (not their own) and took them and 
united them with the queenless stock above 
mentioned; but was unable to discover the 
other missing colony, and as it was growing 
dark, I did not look any further. Well— 
Friday about noon, the missing colony was 
discovered about 300 feet from the hive 
clustered on a few dried weeds near the 
ground having evidently remained there 
from Tuesday afternoon until Friday, about 
three nights and three days. But the 
strangest part of it, was that the Wednesday 
night intervening, the cold was such as to 
freeze the ground hard, as I noticed Thurs- 
day morning. I cannot say what the tem- 
perature exactly was, but the ground was 
frozen solid in the morning, when I went to 
my business, and I should judge the tem- 
perature must have been as low as ten de- 
grees below the freezing point. This they 
withstood without any apparent harm, 
either to the bees or queen, as on an exami- 
nation afterwards t discovered a goodly 
quantity of eggs in the brood chamber of 
the hive. I put them in.” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subsc riber, one year,. 


Three subsc ribe rs, ‘ount at the same time,. 
Six subscribers. sent at the same time, 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR 1875. 
"SPACE. 


1 Inch 
1% Inch... 


1 Mo. 2 Mos 3 Mos 6 Mos 1 Year. 
$2 00 $3 00 $4 00 $7 00 $ 12 00 
4 50 10 00 18 00 

9 Inches........ 6 00 13 00 23 00 
S Emcmes.. «2.2 8 50 18 00 33 00 
4 IRCCS. ccccses 15 50 23.00 40 00 
6 Inches 50 33 00 +60 00 
1 Column 8 00 4200 80 00 
3 — ewiecel ae 25 00 60 00 115 00 
00 35 00 50 00. 80 00 150 00 

Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising payable quarterly. if 
inserted three months or more, If ‘nserted for less 
than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


> 


——— copies of the AMERICAN BEE JoUuR- 
NAL are worth 20 cents each 

x pon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subscriptions expire. 

Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 


Subscribers wishing to change their post- 
office address, should mention their old ad- 
dress, as Well as the one to which they wish 
it changed. 


Persons writing to this office should either 
write their Name, Post-office, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 
order is received by the publisher for their 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 
rearages is made as required by law. 


Ss To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements 
a. reach this office by the 20th of the 
month, to insure insertion in the next issue 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


("Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or “Quinby’ s Works on Bee-Kee ping can get 
them at this office ; but, as the late Congress 
has seen fit to double the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 


GERMAN BEE StinG CurE.—A drop or 
two will remove all trace and effect of a 
sting in a very few minutes. It costs $1.00 
per bottle, but one bottle will last a life 
time. Itis free from all poison, and may 
be successfully used for all insect bites.— 
Can be sent only by Express. 

{=> For sale at this Office. 


Secure a Choice Queen. 


After June 1st, we renew our offer to send 
a choice tested Italian queen as a premium 
to any one who will send us four subscrib- 
ers to THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with 
$8.00. 

This premium, which gives a $5.00 queen 
for four subscribers, will pay any one for 
taking some trouble to extend the circula- 
tion of the Journal. Premium queens wil 
in every case be warranted. 


-—_—~—_ + «+ C— 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
82@30e ; fair to good, 4@28e. Extracted, 
choice white, 14@l16c ; fair to good, 10@12c; 
strained, 8@10c. 

CINC INNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb honey, 15@35e, according to the con- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box 
or frame. Extracted choice white clover 
honey, l6c. # tb. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations 
Smith, 419 North Main st. 

NEW BAY K.—Quotations from + A. 
Walker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25¢e 3 
dark 15@20e. Strained honey, s@12c. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ gal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 90@95 2 ga 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations from 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 

tas" Strained Southern Coast, at_7@10c; 
Comb, 12@20c; the latter figure for San Dei- 
go, in Harbison frames. 

We have no change to note in the price 
of honey, as we have not had our usual 
spring rains. The season will be a very 
short one for honey making, and in many 
localities there will be no surplus. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 


from W. G. 


-_-—— + + - 


E. RreEBSAMEN, Wilkesbarre, Pa., writes: 
“Bees did poorly here this winter. No more 
out-door wintering for me. For an experi- 
ment [ put eight stocks in my cellar, rang- 
ing from 34 to 50 degrees, and left them 
there four months and two days, and they 

came out with about a pint of dead bees all 

told, and had consumed very little honey. 
Though all around me those out of doors, 
died. 


——— —_ 





(S” The Italian Bee Co. will.prepay all 
express charges on queens ordered from 
them without extra expense to their custo- 
mers. They do this because they cannot 
send by mail, as the Des Moines postmaster 
forbids it. Address, Italian Bee Co, 

Des Moines, lowa. 


Let every one writing this office make all 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN. Address ey erything 
of whatever nature to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, LOWA. 
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HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square) Honey Jars, ..per gross, $6.50 
Two a) A ‘. - - iad 8.50 


One “ ” ps “flint glass ‘“* 9.00 
Two “ * ‘ ‘. - . ad 11.00 
Corks for 1&2 ft jars = 15 
Zeer, rs ” ta 
Labels en - 75 
A thousand labels, address printed to order, 5.00 


One Quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Patent.) per 


inns ciecceccsccesspeseuscesavesccoesans 18.00 
Lables for same : .65 
Athousand labels for same, address printed 

to order.. 4.25 
Uncapping Knives, as ‘good as any, each, 50 

per doz., 4.50 

Alsike Clov: er Seed, per Dashel,. ......6.5.00. 15.00 
a... were Scdee neve 4.00 

> _ f POUN,...cccccccsece 45 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE-HIVES, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils. Alsike Clover Seed, etc 
at reasonable rates, 
For further particulars address, 


jant4yt = CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 





The finest and best periodical of its class 
in America. 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR, 

We pay large CASH commissions to agents, 
Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN IOWA STATE POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide present- 
ed to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, 
postpaid, for 50 cent 

WARD & “DARR: \H, Publishers, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 


Italian Bees & Queens? 


RED from Imported Mothers of undoubted 


purity bred in = colonies. WARRANTED PURE. 
Address, A. PIKE, 


mar75m6 Smithsburg, 4 .W ashin: gton Co., Md. 


L.W.BALDWIN, 


Independence, Jackson Co., Mo., (formerly of 
the firm of Baldwin Bros., Sandusky, N. Y.,) 
will sell a few ; 


CHOICE COLONIES 
Italian Bees, 


in the American Hive, at $15 each; also Bed 
queens after June Ist, $3: warranted queens, 
$2. Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. No 
circulars. marvitf 


Lock Box 107. 














ANTED.—A quantity of Lucerne Seed.— 
Those having it for sale x. address, 
ITALIAN BEE Co., 
Des aliens, Iowa. 


y 


| 
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PLAIN, oe AND TO THE POINT. 








AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


I would say to my former:patrons and others, 
that I am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent post paid, for 0 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
breeding. 
For further particulars address, 
ARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 
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Who wish to learn how to more than 


ROUBLE THEIR PROFITS 


From their Bees, 
Should send 25 cents for a copy of 
Money in the Apiary,’’ 


A little work on practical bee-cul- 
ture, just issued, 


L HLM df ATINI-* 


43> Runs no patent hive, nor other [3 
humbug. Tells what todo; when and 


ehow to do it to insure succéss. Send Ey 
for it now, be sented laying plans for an-@ 
other seasons’ w« —_ 


Address HE RE ERT A. BURCH, i 
@., feb tt South Haven, Mich, §) 


PURE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES! 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 
AUGUSTA, GHEORGIA, 
Importer and Breeder of Pure Italian Queen 
3ees, Queens bred " 

Early in the Season. 
Purity and safe arrival guaranteed, 
ian supplies furnished. 
jan75m6 





Apiar- 
Send for Price List. 





Good Opening for am + a Wishing 
to Vv 
A SMALL C OIC EK IMP oi ED 


FARM r OR § WO SALE, 


Welladapted to Bee-keeping. As good land as 
can be found in Missouri, Near the thriving 
town of Ridgely. Will be sold very low for 
cash, or on reasonable time. Address, 
TALIAN BEE CO,, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


UNCIE APTARY.—Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stoe ks in L angstroth 
hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $lz each, Purity 
and ay ive guaranteed, 
DAVIS, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind, 
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GET TILE BEST! 


The best is the Cheapest. 


MURPHY’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 








Is the strongest and most durable light running 
Honey Extractor in the market. No dangér of 
breaking the most tender comb,as the wire cloth 
holding the comb cannot sag. Also the best 
KNIFE FOR UNCAPPINCG 
the comb; price of Knife, by mail, 75 cents. 
. For particulars address R. R. MURPHY, 
Fulton, Whiteside Co., 
Or Dr. A. B. M SS 
feb6mos 


Iil., 


74 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O 

The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Masazine is 
edited by H. A. King, 
and is the only IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
treating of Bee-Cul- 
ture in the United 
States, 32 pages.-—- 
Terms, $1.25 a year 
with a present. The 
64 page specimen 
number, with beautiful life, like cromo of Italian 
bees and honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free 
with the Magazine five months for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress KING & SISSON, Publishers, 61 Hudson 
Street, New York. 








FOR INFORMATION 


Concerning Hives, Extractors, Bees, Queens, Bee 
Books, etc., enc lose postage stamp to 


MRS. E. 8S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 


Iam prepared to fill a limited number of 
orders for pure tested Queens and full coion- 
ies at reasonable prices. Also pure Berkshire 
Pigs for sale, bred from imported stock. 

Address, THOS. H, B. WOODY, 
apl73tf Manchester, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

















1875. 
GLEN APIARIES, 


1875. 








> 500 Honey Extractors, 
~ $90 Gerster’s Wax Extractors, 
2000 Home Bred QUEENS, 


ALSO 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 
PIARIAN SUPPLIES at bottom prices. Circu- 
lars FREE. Address, 
A. GRAY & CO., IMporTERs, 
Reily, Butler Co., 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address, 
Ss. HB. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
DEALER IN HONEY, 


925 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo 


apriatf 0. 


feb74tf 








Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the office of the 
JOURNAL. Seut 
postage. 


AMERICAN BEE 
on receipt of price and 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, $2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping...... 1.50 
Postage on either of the above. 20 cents. 
Adair’s Annals of Bee Culture, 1870,..... 25 

The American Bee Keepers’ Guide. By 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers,...... 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book, ........ .40 
Bees and their Management, 
by Mrs. Tupper... 15 


Address all orders to 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





5 9 per day. Agents wanted. All 
to classes of working people of 
both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, 
than anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's 
work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address, at once. Don’t delay. 
Now is the time. Don’t look for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & Co,, 

marT5yl Portland, Maine. 
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CHAPMAN'S IMPROVED HONEY EXTRACTOR 










Augusta, Ga, 


H. Brown, } 
or Dr. John Maxson, Whitewater, Wis. 
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THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE 


Patented by J. & W. Barnes, April 21st, 1874. 

Is constructed upon an entirely new prince ipal, 
obviating all the objections to side and top-open- 
ing hives, and embraces valuable improvements 
over all others. It is simple and cheap: as nearly 
moth proof as a hive can be made, and is a per- 
fect “epee se from robber bees; can be thor- 
oughly examined in one minute; y jelds the largest 
per cent. of surplus honey: the brood and surplus 
honey frames examined or removed independent 
of each other. Ventilation perfect. Approved 
by every practical bee-keeper. Took first premi- 
um at the Iowa and Missouri State Fairs of 1874 
(these being the only State Fairs at which it was 
exhibited) and at all C ounty Fairs where exhib- 
ited, over the best Hives in use. 


PRICES: 


Mingle Hive, << « = + sms sce so s O40 
Ww holesale, per doz... - - - * 36.00 
Individual right and Sample Hive, - - - - 9.00 
Colony of Italian bees, with tested Queen, 15.00 


Queens subject to a discount later in the sea- 
son. 

Address BARNES & TALBOT, Centerville, 
Appanoose Co., Iowa, for queens and bees; also 
for hives and territory in State of Iowa. 

For hives and territory in other States, address 
ag uh Barnes, Centerville. [owa, or Wm. Barnes, 


Louis, Mo., care of H. ‘B. Poorman & Co., 912 
North Second St. 
Send for book of instruction, price 25 cents. 
Read what L. C. Waite, corre edie editor 
of the National Bee 7. says: 
I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-hive, recently 


patented by J. & W. aeons s,and can truthfully say, 


that it is one of the few Patent Hives that js 
really good. It is simple, casily made and isa 
No. 1 hive. I would there dete recommend it to 
bee-keepers generally. L. C. WAIT, 


st. Louis, Mo. 
All bee-keepers visiting Centerville, are request- 
ed to visit our apiary. apl-tf 


MOON'S “BEE WORLD,” 


Published at Rome, Georgia, is the only publica- 
tion of its kind iN THE souTH. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


and should be in the hands of ever Bee-Keeper in 
the United States. Two ($2.00) dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Addre 88, 

F. MOON & CO., Rome, Ga. 





} 





New Route to Des Moines. 


Des Moines & Minnesota R. R. 
NARROW GAUGE. 


Makes close connections at AMES with all 
Passenger Trains on the CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN Railroad. 

Most Direct, Shortest and Cheapest Route 
— all the Northern Half of the State to the 

Capital, It is emphatically THE PEOPLES’ 
ROAD, “ sing built and owned exclusively by 
Iowa mer 


TRY IT “AND SEF HOW YOU LIKE IT 
Trains leave Des Moines at 11 a.m. and 4:30 
p.m. Arrive at Ames 1:25 and 7:35 p. mm. 


Trains leave Ames atTa.m.ands p.m. _ 
Arriye at Des Moines at 10 a. m. and 5:40 


p.m. 
yy J. SM ART, JAS, CALLANAN, 
President 


Imported Bees ! 


J AVING sold all our colonies with Imported 
Queens this spring, we have determine d to > 


continue the importation of bees on a larger scale 
than ever. We therefore offer 


IMPORTED QUEENS 
From the best districts of Italy, during the season 
of 1875, 

ERICO, CRO QUOOR gS 6 o500s06c0csersesesenss «+++ $10.00 
SE  kasntenasbeebsicsas cdewonn 0 


Remember that we pay to the Italian breeders 
thirty per cent. more than the regular price, to 
secure none but young, good, prolific, queens. 
Remember, also, that we are the only reszular 
Importers of Italian Bees in America. 

Send for circular to 

CH 





. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, mi. 


Keokuk & Des Moines s Railway. 


No. 141. TIME TABLE, 1875. 
WESTWARD. Taking Effect EASTWARD. 
LEAVE. May 23d. ARRIVE. 
No. 3. No. a No. 2. No. 4. 


.3250 p. m. 4: 30 a.m 


700 p.m. 
. 7" 


:30 a.m Keokuk . 
10 


Farming, «ton 2:15 2:35 

“ Summit....10 “ 1:33 

“ BiGon..... 12:40 ** 12:35 
OQitumwa..12:00 m. 11:45 

2:37 p.m Eddyville..10:55 * 10:02 
42 * Transfer...10:50 “* 9:58 


* Oskaloosa.10:25 “ 9:33 “* 
? awe co 
* Altoona. ...7:47 “* 6:38 

ar. Des M..]v.7:15 a.m 6:00 p.m 
CONNECTIONS, 

At Keokuk with the Toledo, Wabash & West- 
ern Railroad; Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad; 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy and Mississippi 
Valley Western Railways, and the Packets on the 
Mississippi River. 

At Farmington with the Burlington & Sputh- 
western Railroad. At Eision with the Chicago, 
tock Island and Pacific Railroad, (Southwestern 
branch.) At Ottumwa with the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad, and St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northern Railroad. At Eddyville 
transfer with the Central Railroad of Lowa. At 
Des Moines and Altoona with the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad. At Des Moines 
with the Des Moines & Fort Dodge Railroad, £ 
Grand Junction with the Chicago & Morth- 
western Railroad. At Fort Dodge with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Fare as low as the lowest. Sleeping cars on all 
night trains. Geo. H. Griggs, Gen’) Supt. 
JOHN GIVEN, Gen‘! Ticket Ag’t. 
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Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Passengers for CHICAGO, Detroit, Tole- 
do, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pitts- 


purg, Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toron- | 


to, Montreal, Quebee, Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cario, San Francisco, Scramento, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Council 
Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, Es- 
canba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, 
Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 
South and East, should buy their tickets via 
CHICAGO and the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago | 


with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee 
Line and Pan Handle Routes, for all points 
EAST and SOUTH-EAST, and with the 
Chicago & Alton and Lilionois Central for all 
points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha for all far 
West points. 

Close connections are made at junction 
points with trains of all cross roads. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 

These celebrated cars are run on all night 
trains on all the lines of this road. 

Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling ae are all the modern 
improvements: Rock and Gravel Ballasted 
Track, Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, 
Parlor and Drawing Room Day Coaches, 
Smoking and Lounging Cars, Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes, Miller’s Patent Safety 
Coupling and Plattorms, Speed, Safety, and 
Absolute Comfort. 

tunning through Five Great States, 
and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this 
Company presents to the traveler facilities 
that ARE NOT and CANNOT be offered by 
any Competitor. 

_If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this 
route, and will take no other. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen’l Supt. Gen’! Passenger Agt. 


Queens for (875. 


FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING, 
SHALL Breed direct from Imported 
Mothers, and guarantee purity and safe 
arrival to purchasers. The price will be very 





low. Send for my Circular, 
WM. W,. CARY. 
feb74tt Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass, 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


19,000 lbs. Extracted, 


5,000 Ibs. in boxes or frames, 
Address, 


G. Raumeister & Co., 
Wholesale and 


jan74tf 231 W. 


Retail Dealers in Honey, 
tandolph St., Chicago, Ils. 


’ ' 
EGGS! EGGS!! EGGS!!! 
ROM Houdan, White Leghorn and Light Brah- 
ma Fow!ls, $3.00 for 13. Safe arrival warranted. 
Send for Circular to MILLY TUPPER, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








END 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 
K) York, for Book (97th edition( containing 
lists of 2000 newspapers, and estimates show- 
ing showing cost of advertising. 
mar5y1 


QUEENS. 
R EV. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
wv Co., LiL, will furnish Italian Queens, or 


full colonies of bees, all tested pure, and bred 
from select mothers. Low prices. aprtf 
WO 


BML zk @ 
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=CURES= 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
} AVE PROVED, FROM THE- MOST 

ample experience, an entire success. Simple, 
Yrompt, Efficient and Reliable. They are the only 
medicines perfectly adapted to popular use—so 
simple that mistakes cannot be made in usin 
them ; so hurmless as to be free from danger; | 
so efficient as to be always reliable. They have 
the highest commendation from all, and will 
always render satisfaction. 

v Us. Cures.. Cents. 
. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, . . 25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, . . 25 
. Crying-Colic, or Teething of Infants, . 
Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults, . . 2 
. Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic, 
. Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting, . ° 
. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, . . e 
. Neuralgia, ‘Toothache, Faceache, ° 
. Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo, . 

10. Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach, . . . . 
1l. Suppressed, or Painful Periods, . . 25 
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12. Whites, too Profuse Perlods, . « « 
13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing, . 
14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains, 
16. Fewer and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues, 
17. Piles, blind or bleeding, . . ... » 
18. Ophthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes, . 
19. Catarrh, scute or chronic, Influenza, . 50 
20. Whooping-Cough, violent coughs, . 
21. Asthma, oppressed Breathing, ° 
22. Kar Discharges, impuired hearing, . 
23. Scrofula, enlarged glands, Swellings, . 
4. General Debility, Physical Weakness, . 
25. Dropsy and scunty Secretions,. . . « 50 
26. Sea-Sickness, sickness from riding, . 
07. Hidney-Disense, Gravel, . . .« - « 
98. Nervous Debility, Seminal Weakness 
orinvoluntary discharges, . 
299. Sore Mouth, Canker, . . . . 50 
30. Urinary Weakness, wettingthebed,. 50 
31. Painful Periods, with Spasms, . . 
32. Disense of Heart, palpitations, etc.,.100 
33. Epilepsey, Spxsms, St. Vitus’ Dance, .1 00 
34. Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat, . 50 
35. Chronic Congestions and Eruptions, 50 
Vials, 50 cents, (except 28, 32 and 33), . $100 
FAMILY CASES. 
Case (Morocco) with above 33 large vials and 
Manual of directions, ° e ‘ $10 Ov 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Book, 600 
Single Boxes and Vials as above. 
ag These remedies are sent by the 
case or single box to any part of the 
country, free of charge, on recoipt of 
price. Address 
mphreys’ 
~ Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, New Yorg- 
For Salc b7 all Drugg ists. 





MEDICINE eemunianstmeed USELESS. 


ELECTRICTY, 


NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER, 
Volta’s Electro Magnetic Chain Belts and Bands 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Rheumatism, aN =, 
Neuralgia, 
Paralysis, 
Indigestion, 
Lumbago, 
Sciatica, 
‘General Debility, 
Kidney Disease, 
Epilepsy, 
Gout, 


Spinal Weakness 
’ 
Cramps, 
Deafness, 

Skin Disease, 
Constipation 
E ’ 

Bronchitis, 
Disease of the eye, 
Asthma, 
Loss of Voice, 
——, Nervousness, 
‘Chest Troubles, he = Decline, 
Headache, PaTS.  Conoon = i Liver Complaint, 
‘ x CINCINNAT) aaa “emale Weakness 
Lung Disease, caenanees. 
Approved by ry Most Eminent Au- Nervous Debility and 
mentions those infirmities, 1 
4 - 7. . . ve se 9 > ro. 
Heart Disease, The Imperial Faculty of Vienna. _™ 
Aches and Pains and ~< ade mie - <a —. sulting from impaired 
> ré ve 'SiCl * rs . — i 
other Nervous, Muscu- K I srs. ad College of Physicians, Vital Energy conse- 
lar and Functional gir GC. Locock. Bart.. M. D. quent on Abuse and 
Disorders. Sir Wm. Ferguson, Bart., F. R. § Excess. 


De 


Dyspepsia, 


Sir H. Holland, Bart., M. D., F. R. 8. Sir J. R. Martin, F. R.C.8., F. R.S 


» hes \. 


COST LITTLE COMPARED TO MEDICINE. 


Volta’s Belts are so constructed as to possess great durability, and with proper 
care will last for years, certainly a valuable substitute for drug medicine, and a small 
iota to the cost of the latter. It is well known that most invalids and other ailing 
persons expend from $1 to $10 per week, for pate nt medicine and doctor bills ; this 
sum in a year will amount to from $50 to $300, and upwards. Compare this to 
Volta’s Appliances which are to be purchased but once, and remain good for years ; 
money expended for drugs is a dead loss, the effects of all drug medicines are pre- 
nicious. Why intelligent people will make ‘‘ drug shops” of their stomach it is dif- 
ficult to conceive. 


always aie fen : use, vd ay or night, ein Sewsy inconvenience or ‘aes. is not “Viable 
to get out of order, and its curative properties never become impaired. By its aid 
you can be cured speedily and effectually after drugs fail—Volta’s appliances may be 
depended upon as last resource. 


Send for free pamphlet containing full particulars. 
Address, 


VOLTA BELT CoO., 
Lock Box 550, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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